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Che Outlook. 


Other nations could live, it has been said, on 
what Americans waste. The abundance of our nat- 
ural resources, the vast extent of our unoccupied 
lands, the comparative ease of obtaining a living in 
this country, are the occasion, no doubt, of our reck- 
less habits of expense, and of the prevalent superficial- 
ity and ignorance of our mechanical and artistic 
workmanship. To say that a person is an American 
is almost as much as to say that he has mechanical in- 
genuity; yet in what other civilized nation is this 
native ingenuity so little developed by science or so 
slightly guided by patient and thorough training? 
The loss of money and of life which we incur every 
year from our neglect of practical education can only 
be compared to the havoc of a desolating war. Thus, 
in one of our principal cities are engines erected at 
enormous expense for the supply of water; but through 
sheer ignorancc in the builder these engines are so con- 
structed as to be worthless, and all the money they 
cost might as well have been sunk in the sea. Millions 
on millions of money are lost every year through the 
incompetence of our civil engineers. The seventy 
thousand miles of railways in this country have been 
built at unnecessary cost because we had not the men 
who could place the lines in right positions, make cor- 
rect grades and curves, and pvint out where tunnels 
needed not to be cut and bridges to be built. ‘Hardly 
a community,” says a recent authority on this subject, 
‘* which has not the story to tell of great losses entailed 
by bad engineering in other directions. Here it is the 
traffic of a great city interrupted for a year because no 
engineer can be found able to make the calculations 
for a ‘skew arch’ bridge, a thing which any graduate 
of a well-equipped department of engineering can do; 
there it is a city subjected to enormous loss by the fail- 
ure of its water supply system because the engineer 
employed made no calculation for the friction of water 
in the pipes; in another instance it is a whole district 
sickened by miasma, because a half-taught engineer 
was intrusted with its drainage.” And if, according 
to Mr. Latham and Dr. Beale, a hundred thousand 
lives are lost every year in England through an igno- 
rant and blundering application of engineering to sew- 
erage, how many people are brought to their death by 
the same cause in America, where ignorance and blun- 
dering in such matters are not only greater than in 
England, but are complicated with official rascality? - 


—_—— ¢+ap>o——_— 


A very important discussion is going forward in 
the papers concerning the urgent topic of American fire- 
insurance. It is well known that among us the luxury 
of having an insurance upon one’s property has be- 
come an expensive one, while the insurance companies 
themselves that are apparently so well paid find their 
business to be one of continually diminishing profit. 
Why are insurance-rates so much higher in this country 
than in Europe? It is simply because fires are so much 
more numerous and destructive. But how is this fact 
to be accounted for? In part, no doubt, by the cir- 
cumstance that the materials used for buildings in this 
country are more combustible than those principally 
used abroad. But this is by no means an adequate ex- 
planation. In the opinion of our most competent 
underwriters, at least one half of the fires which occur 
in this country are in consequence of the habit of our 
companies to insure property to the full amount of its 
value, thus tempting the owners to be careless about 
fires even when they do not positively cause them. It 
is obvious that the true remedy is te make the in- 


terest of the insurer and the insured the same, by 














making it undesirable for both to have the property 
burned up. If American companies would follow the 
example of European companies by refusing to insure 
property for more than a part of its value, say four- 
fifths, it would probably save from. annihilation forty 
millions of dollars worth of property every year, be- 
sides withdrawing from the people that temptation to 
incendiarism to which multitudes yield, to their awful 
moral depravation. 


——-a———— 


The announcement has been made that Ex- 
Senator Doolittle has accepted the temporary presi- 
dency of the University of Chicago, with the stipula- 
tion that its duties are to withdraw him from his 
professional pursuits in the city not more than one day 
in the week. To those who know Mr. Doolittle only as 
as a politician, and particularly as a politician identi- 
fied with the civic fiasco of Andrew Johnson’s admin- 
istration, it may seem somewhat strange that such an 
appointment should be tendered to him. A similar 
surprise, blended with a palpable tinge of levity, was 
expressed by some newspapers when it was mentioned, 
a few. months since, that Senator Doolittle had been 
delivering an elaborate discourse in Chicago on 
Prophecy. ‘What!’ exclaimed they, “is Doolittle 
also among the prophets?’ But the personal friends 
of the Senator know that he possesses both a character 
and a scholarship which make the offer of a college- 
presidency to him and the delivery of a Biblical 
lecture by him, among the most natural things in the 
world. Himself the graduate of one of our worthiest 
eastern colleges, he has never permitted the toils of the 
law or the distractions of politics to stifle in bim the 
love of good letters. ‘Like Abraham Lincoln, he has 
been during his whole life not merely a reader but a 
student of the Bible, and has devoted a vast amount 
of attention to that fascinating department of the 
study which consists in tracing in the evolution of the 
world’s events the fulfillment of the predictions of the 
old Hebrew seers. So learned and facile an expositor 
of this subject has he become that it would notastonish 
us to hear that besides practising law and organizing 
the opposition-party and presiding over a University, 
the excellent and indomitable Senator was also dis- 
charging the duties of professor of Biblical Literature 
in some Theological Seminary. 
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Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell University, 
as is well known among his personal acquaintances, has 
from the first eagerly courted the most rigorous inves- 
tigation into the charges of fraud preferred against him 
in the last Legislature by the Hon. Jeremiah Maguire. 
Happily the Commission appointed by Governor Dix 
to make this investigation concluded the hearing of 
testimony a few days ago, and their report may be ex- 
pected very soon. Unhappily, however, at the last 
meeting of the Commission, when the council on both 

jsides made their final arguments, no reporters were 
present. It is a pity that they were not there, because 
Mr. Maguire stated to the commission what amounted 
to a total and unreserved withdrawal of all charges 
_of peculation or dishonesty against Mr. Cornell, de- 
claring that his speech in the Legislature last Spring 
had been misinterpreted. He said that he never meant 
to imply that Mr. Cornell had dealt dishonestly with 
his great trust. All that he intended to convey was 
that in the management of that trust errors had been 
committed, perfectly innocent, and yet involving 
serious loss to the people of this State; and it was to 
correct these errors, and to prevent their recurrence 
that he had made his now famous charges. Our 
authority for this statement is a gentleman of the 
highest character who was present and heard Mr. 
Maguire’s words. What he said was really a retracta- 
tion of every allegation made by him against Ezra 
Cornell’s integrity. 
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The Episcopal Church in this country, which is 
sometimes spoken of as the church of the rich, has in 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., a minister who is de- 
termined to do what he can to make it also the church 
of the poor. This fervent and eloquent young preacher 
goes every Sunday evening to the large hall of the 
Cooper Institute, the doors of which are thrown open 
for the admission of all who care to come and hear the 
Gospel preached. And large throngs of people, many 
of whom doubtless could hardly be tempted into a 
more ecclesiastical edifice, show their appreciation of 
this effort for their welfare by coming and paying 
close heed to the words of the preacher. Dr. Tyng 
has all the qualities needful to success in this great 
labor—ar animated and sympathetic manner, great 
directness of thought, and a strong desire to do good. 
We trust that thickening tokens of a great prosperity 
in helping men and women to the higher life may 
cheer him in this task which he lays upon himself in 
addition to the labors of his busy pastorate. 





THE DIAMOND CUTTERS. 
, Br H. H. 


8 sires and sons, through lines of long descent, 
At weary labor sit in joyless lands, 
With piercing, straining eyes, and steady hands, 
With honesty which is like sacrament, 
With patience which defies all accident, 
And, on the whirling disk, with shining sands 
Of diamond, shape the diamond till it stands 
At last a perfect gem. for which are spent 
Whole kingdoms, that some boastful king may call 
The stone his own,— 
So crystal truths are wrought. 

Patient, unnumbered, and unnoted all 
As autumn leaves, whole generations fall 
To shape and polish one immortal thought, 
Which some chance king will think that he has bought. 


— 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
; By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


i generation now upon the stage knows so 

little of the circumstances in which the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Movement had its birth, or of the 
toils and trials of its founders, that I have thought the 
readers of the Christian Union might be interested in 
some of my personal recollections of the scenes and 
events of those early days. Of the twelve men who 
organized the first Anti-Slavery Society in the United 
States on the principle of Immediate, in distinction 
from Gradual, Emancipation, I was the youngest, and 
I yield to the urgent importunity of many friends in 
undertaking to tell my story. I mean to write with 
perfect impartiality, and not to make my narrative 
tedious by too much of detail. 

After the adoption of the “ Missouri Compromise ’’ 
of 1820—that ‘“‘ Pandora’s box,’’ which held the seeds of 
deadliest mischief and misery—the whole country fell 
into a deep slumber over the question of slavery. The 
fires of discussion and agitation, which had blazed so 
fiercely and furiously during the Missouri struggle, 
had died out, and been followed by a general stupor 
so profound that the few persons who still ‘‘remem- 
bered that God was just, and that his justice would not 
sleep forever,” were paralyzed by discouragement and 
fearful foreboding of evil days to come. Pulpit and 
press were alike dumb. In the preaching of that day 
the heathen of other climes were remembered, but the 
millions of heathen in our own land—the slaves, bleed- 
ing, bound and duntb—were forgotten. In reading a 
prominent newspaper of that day, one would have 
seen frequent and stirring appeals in behalf of the 
Greeks stfiggling under the iron heel of the Turks, 
but no plea, from one year’s end to another, for the 
two and a half millions of American slaves, who, in 
the words of Jefferson, were “ enduring a bondage one 
hour of which was more terrible than ages of that 
which our fathers rose in rebellion to resist.” There 
‘was no one in Church or State to warn the nation of 
the eyil that was fast eating out the heart of the Re- 
public. All the little remaining rills of sympathy for 
the slave were turned into the channel of African col- 
onization, and thus made tributary to slavery! Men 
spoke of our great national sin only to deprecate all 
discussion as dangerous to the Union. Whatever of 
genuine anti-slavery feeling existed was powerless for 
lack of any. basis or foundation in clearly understood 
moral ‘principles and purposes. The uegro was re- 
garded with contempt as an inferior being, and every 
suggestion that it was wrong to hold him in bondage 
was repelled by the assumption that if he were set free 
he would cut his master’s throat and destroy his prop- 
erty. He was held to be a descendant of Canaan, and 
therefore under a Divine curse, and both the Old Tes- 
tament and the New were held to excuse if not to jus- 
tify his enslavement. 

It was in this state of national stupor and demoral- 
ization that the voice of Garrison was first heard, pro- 
claiming, in the name of God, that slavery was a crime 
and a sin, that every siave had a right to instant free- 
dom, and that it was the duty of every slave-holder 
immediately to strike the fetters from the limbs of his 
bondmen. His nature was deeply religious. Hé had a 
positive genius for ethics, a keenness of moral percep- 
tion that penetrated, through all disguises, to the heart 
of every question, and a courage that was invincible. 
His sympathy with humanity knew no limitation of 
race, color or clime. He had been trained by a noble 
Baptist mother to reverence God, the Bible and Chris- 
tianity. He had heard i@proclaimed from the pulpit, 
in that day of revivals of religion, that every sinner 
"was bound instantly to repent and give his heart to 
God; his soul had been stirred to the very depths by 
the sublimely indignant words in which the Hebrew 
prophets denounced the opvressors of their day; he 
had read with a simple faith the declaration that Jesus 
came into the world “to preach deliverance to the 
captives and to set at liberty them that are bruised ;” 
he bad seen in the Temperance movement the potency 
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of the principle of Total Abstinence; and when his at- 
tention was once directed to slavery, he saw, as by 
a Divine illumination, that no movement against it 
would be of auy avail which did not uncompromisingly 
declare its sinfulness * the sight of God and the duty of 
Immediate Emancipation. I am not sure whether it 
waé in the National Philanthropist of Boston, the first 
joumnal published in this country to support the cause 
of Temperance, or in the Journal of the Times at Ben- 
nivgton, Vermont—both of which he successively edit- 
ed—that he first announced this doctrine. I was then 
(1828-9) serving my apprenticeship in the office of the 
Watchman at Montpelier, Vermont, and those two 
papers were among the exchanges received at that 
office. I read them both with eagerness, and with un- 
bounded admiration for the editor who uttered his 
convictions with so much boldness, and maintained 
them with arguments that seemed to me unanswer- 
able. I made my first attempt as a writer for the press 
in an article sent to the National Philanthropist, and 
when I saw it in print, with the editor’s commenda- 
tion, my boyish heart was filled with joy, not un- 
mixed, perhaps, with vanity. Mr. Garrison’s utter- 
muces, even at that early day, affected me like the blast 
of a trumpet, kindling in my mind a high enthusiasm 
for liberty. No one else seemed to me permeated as 
he was with the very spirit of Christianity, or so ready 
to do and dare everything for a great cause. When 
the newspapers, political and religious, pronounced 
him a fanatic and ridiculed his doctrine of Immediate 
Emancipation, I was disappointed and indignant. I 
well remember that the Vermont Chronicle, then 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Tracy, opened upon him 
its batteries of sarcasm and Scripture exegesis, proving, 
in the most learned and ingenious fashion, that slave- 
holding, so far from being in all cases a sin, was 
sanctioned in the Bible, and that to abolish it im- 
mediately would be attended with the most fearful 
cousequences. It seems strange now that such doc- 
trines coula have found a champion in a religious 
paper published and supported by the Congregational- 
ists of Vermont; but I mention the fact to show how 
deep was the moral darkness of that day on the sub- 
ject of slavery—a darkness that even enveloped the 
Green Mountains in its murky folds. Ope of the 
Chronicle’s illustrations of the alleged absurdity of 
immediate emancipation was in substance this: Sup- 
pose an eagle soaring high in the air, with a chicken in 
his tdlons, should be suddenly convinced that the cap- 
tured fow! was entitled to freedom. Ought the eagle 
to relax his grasp at once and drop his prey to the 
earth, or to hold it fast until he could himself carefully 
descend and return it to thecoop? Caricature like this 
was in that day thought very profound, a positive de- 
monstration that it was not a duty to * break every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free.” 

Mr. Garrison, not long after his arrival in Benning- 
ton, drafted an anti-slavery memorial to Congress 
(praying, I believe, for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia), to which he procured a large 
number of signatures of persons residing in different 
parts of Vermont. This petition created some excite- 
ment in the State and elsewhere, but had little effect 
upon Congress. At this time Mr. Garrison had not 
formed the purpose of devoting his life to the anti- 
slavery cause; but shortly afterwards occurred an 
event which determined his career. Benjamin Lundy, 
a Quaker, who was publishing in Baltimore a small 
paper entitled Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
having observed the strong interest felt by him in the 
subject of slavery, went all the way to Bennington for 
the purpose of engaging him asacoadjutor. The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation was a monument of 
Lundy’s self-sacrificing devotion to an unpopular 
cause. He was deeply impressed by the terrible evils 
and cruelties of slavery, but his assaults upon it were 
the fruit of his sympathies, and lacked the guidance of 
clearly-defined principles and plans of operation. His 
paper had but a small circulation, mainly among the 
Quakers, who, as a body, were averse to agitation, and 
cherished their anti-slavery testimony as a precious in- 
heritance from their fathers, with no purpose of lead- 
ing or instigating a general attack upon the system. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that their zeal had waxed 
cold, and that a pro-slavery spirit had even begun to 
manifest itself among them, particularly among 
wealthy Friends engaged in the sale or manufacture of 
cotton, or in other commercial pursuits. The deadly 
stupor that followed the Missouri compromise involved 
them even as it did the members of otlrer religious 
bodies, and Lundy’s paper, consequently, had exerted 
but a feeble influence. But he was earnest and in- 
defatigable, and in seeking the co8peration of Gar- 
rison, a man of broader perceptions and greater in- 
tellectual force than himself, was wisely directed. The 
Journal of the Times had not proved a success, the 
people of Vermont not being ripe for the support of a 
journal of such advanced views. Mr. Garrison was 
therefore easily persuaded to join Mr. Lundy, and in 
the autumn of 1829 he went ta, Baltimore and became 
one of the editors of the Gentus of Universal Emanci- 
pation. Of the results of the copartnership thus 
formed, and of subsequent events, I shall speak at an- 
other time. 








The women suffrage movement seems to be 
making great progress in Maine. A large proportion 
of the 1,600 persons who have signed thé ‘petition to | 





the Legislature are prominent men, many of the polie4 


ticians are on the right side, while the press of the 
State is almost a unit in favor of the movement. 








THE SERPENTS MISTAKE. 


By Gar HAaMILTon, 


HAT we cannot fail to notice in the story of 
Genesis is, that the Lord God said to Adam, 
“Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou 
shalt not eat of it; for in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die.”” But the Serpent said: “Ye 
shall not surely die: for God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 

And the Serpent was right about it. Adam and Eve 
ate the fruit, and they did not die as the Lord God said 
they would, but their eyes were opened, and they 
knew good and evil, just as the Serpent had predicted. 
The Serpent, apparently, spoke more truly than the 
Lord God. No wonder the narrative affirms the Ser- 
pent to have been more subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made. I suspect the 
Serpent himself honestly believed what he was saying. 
He knew a great deal, but he did not know everything. 
Adam and Eve seem to have been like two children, 
frank, innocent, ignorant, unsuspicious, fearless. The 
Serpent was far superior to them in intelligence and 
experience, but when he undertook to measure him- 
self against the Almighty, he sank into abject insig- 
nificance. It looks as if he knew what death was, and 
he knew what was the tree of the knowledge of good 


and evil, and he knew what were its apparent, super-. 


ficial, immediate consequences. But its deeper, more 
remote, most vital consequences he did not know. He 
evidently thought the Lord God was jealous of his 
prerogatives, that he did not wish Adam and Eve to 
become like himself in knowledge of good and evil, 
and so was frightening them off with a warning of 
consequences which would never follow. But the 
Serpent meant mischief. Out of pure malice, he meant 
to get Adam and Eve into trouble, or perhaps, in re- 
venge, or hatred of the Lord God, he would set Adam 
and Eve in a more god-like place than their Maker in- 
tended. The only death which his sensual mind com- 


prehended he knew was not a natural result of eating 


the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. The result 
which would follow—and the only result of which he 
was aware—was a perception hitherto to them un- 
known, and a perception which the Lord God had not 
intended them to have, and which, the Serpent 
thought, would thwart the Divine plans and chagrin 
the Lord God. He himself turned out to be the one 
who was thwarted and baffled and chagrined, yet he 
had laid his plans well. His failure was because he 
only saw things on the surface, and could not pursue 
them them into the depths. If there had not been to 
death a deeper meaning than he knew anything about, 
if there had not been in the knowledge of good and 
evil a higher life than he could ever divine, he would 
have'been right. To the short-sighted eyes of wicked- 
ness, the far-off truth seems a present falsehood. 

One of the most remarkable features of the narra- 
tive, one that has received far less prominence than its 
character merits, and one that seems full of signifi- 
cance if we could but find the key to unlock it, is the 
assertion of the Lord God, ‘“‘ Behold, the man is become 
as one of us, to know good and evil: and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also of thé tree of life, 
and eat, and live forever; therefore the Lord God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden to till the ground 
from whence he was taken.”’ 


That was precisely what the serpent said. What the. 


serpent said would happen the Lord God declared had 


happened. But what was this wondrous change? And- 


why should the Lord God be angry about it, or have 
forbidden it in the first place? It would seem as if the 
change was a very elevating and a very desirable one, 


a change from a low to a higher state of being. This: 


man was become more like God. But he was made at 


first in the image of God; therefore, we should say, the 
more he became like God the better. Why should the 


Lord God object to any act which could make man 
more like himself? And what was this knowledge of 
good and evil, of which man had suddenly become 
possessed? He knew good before, for he had felt it all 
through his Happy life. It can hardly mean that he 
was to know evil in the sense of doing or suffering evil, 
for he was to know it as the Lord God knows it, who is 
incapable of either. And what was that tree of life 
which once brought immortality within human grasp? 
The tree had been in the garden from the beginning, 
and it does not seem that Adam and Eve were forbid- 
den to eat of it. It is indeed mentioned as the tree 
which was in the midst of the garden, and the woman 
declared that it was the fruit of the tree which was in 
the midst of the garden of which God had said, Ye 
shall not eat it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 
But in the direct command of God himself nothing is 
said of the tree of life. The prohibition applies only to 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. as it then 
that they had eaten of the tree of life, but that its ef- 
fects were but temporary—that immortality could 
come only from continuous partaking of its mystic 
fruit? that the long lives of Adam, and Seth, and Me- 
thuselah resulted from the fruit of the tree of life 
which Adam had eaten in the garden—a fruit whose 


lingering virtue lengthened ont even the deye of Abra- 
ham and Joseph,* but dwindied nn presently disap- 
peared, till the human erganiz tion had wothing to de-- 
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pend on but its o aided force, and finds now its 
limit at three-score and ten? 1t would seem then 
that man was no¢ originally and inherentiy immortal. 
He was made liable to death, but susceptible of life. 
He would naturally die, but by the use of certain 
means he had a frame that could live forever. If he 
had not partaken of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, he might still have fed on the tree of life and have - 
lived forever. But he would have lived in that lower 
estate in which he was created. He would never have: 
been like God, knowing good and evil. Here is where 
the reverend assembly of divines at Westminster must 
have been plumply and squarely wrong. They were’ 
wise above what is Written. They were not content: 
with the simple Scgipture statement that God made 
man “in our image, after our likeness.” They gave no 
heed to the subsequent modifications which showed 
how far the statue varied from its modcl. They say, 
““God created man after his own image in knowledge, 
righteousness and holiness.”” The writer of Genesis 
does not say one word about God’s having created man 
like himself in knowledge, righteousness or holiness. 
The only thing he says about it is that, in one whole 
department of knoWledge, man was created unlike 
God, and the only way he got in was byj;rushing in in 
spite of God. His very fall consisted in leaving the es- 
tate of ignorance in which he had been created, and 
trespassing upon an estate of knowledge in which he 
had not been created. But this estate of knowledge 
was one in which the Lord God dwelt, and it could not 
therefore have been*of itself guilty or undesirable. 
Adam’s fault was, not in being in it, but in goingin 
when he was commanded to stey out. Yet, thrusting 
himself forward all unbidden, he did not thereby 
wholly forfeit all the advantages of the estate. The. 
fruit of the tree was potent. His eyes were opened,. 
and he did know good and evil, and he did become as 
God. We have the lowest authority in the universe: 
foretelling that this is what would happen, and the 
highest authority in the universe asserting that this is. 
what did happen. The Serpent knew a great deal 
more about the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. . 
than we know; but there was so much that he did not- 
know that his knowledge was not of the smallest ac- 
count. No created being seems to have fathomed the- 
secret of the Almighty. 








ALONG THE COAST OF CUBA. 


T was early dawn when we sighted the coast of 
Cuba. We had left the Dry Tortugas at sun-- 
down of the previous Friday, expecting to be in 
Havana by the next morning; but calms and head-- 
winds had delayed us, and, unable to make much 
progress against the Gulf Stream, we had drifted so 
far out of our course that when we made the land-fall: 
our eyes rested, not on the yellow walls of the Moro, 
but the lofty, fiattened peak of Pan de Matanzas, over 
forty miles to the eastward of Havana. } 

Heading across the stream till within half a mile of 
the land, we turned sharply to the right, and, hugging. 
the shore to avoid the current and take advantage of. 
the eddy, sailed westward, within plain sight of a coast. 
which for beauty and diversity of scenery is perhaps: 
unsurpassed. Wonderfully like the unrolling of a: 
magnificent panorama was that floating along over 
the scarcely ruffled water, on which we seemed to be: 
stationary while past us silently glided strips of rocky 
beach, wooded slopes, and far away mountains, in a. 
succession of exquisite pictures. Here were broad 
fields of cane, whose further boundaries blended with. 
groves of lime or lemon trees. Skirting the fields, and 
then winding over the plain, was a white, sandy road, . 
that now sank into a hollow and rose again to view on. 
the edge of a distant hill, where a flat-roofed and gray-- 
stone hacienda overlooked miles of the contiguous 
country. Nearer the.water’s edge clustered groups of 
negro quarters, not as pretentious or as comfortable 
as their masters’ dwellings on the airy eminences 
above them, but far more picturesque, with their roofs 
thatched with palmetto, or covered with red tiles, that 
eontrasted with the knolls behind them. There 
a bold promontory shot out into the sea, and crown-- 
ing its steep, rocky point was an old fort, the white 
walls of which were relieved against dense masses of 
foliage that hedged in the placid waters of the land- 
rocked bay, once protected by its guns. Then camea 
stretch of white beach, with just a ripple of shining 
waves; and in an instant this was hidden from view;: 
foracross the line of vision there swept a long, irregu- 
lar mass of high, dark-brown rocks, and through the: 
breaks between them and over their russet edges were 
seen the soft, blue sides of mountains miles and miles: 
away inland. Fringing the bases of the hills were: 
thousands of the Royal Palm—stately trees, with 
white, spectre-like trunks, rising to a great height, 
bare of limbs or leaves till at the top the feathery foli-- 
age suddenly springs out, all from one point, and: 
curves over like and immense canopy. 

Old churches, half-ruined fortifications, slave barra-- 
coons, and princely summer residences passed in rapid’ 
succession. Every landmark had a history and each- 
ruin its legend. There was‘a cove where the English- 
army had forced a landing; here on a grassy mound’ 
stood a low battery once the scene of a heroic struggle; 
and to its left was a town captured in later years by 
the fillibusters from our own shores. High and dry 
‘among the rocks was the wreck of an ocean steamer, 


-and not far from it two high gray rocks of a curious 
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shape which an English frigate once mistook in the 
night time for a Cuban schooner and bombarded for 
jhours to compel its surrender. We were near enough 
+to see from our deck what we thought were the shot- 
‘marks of this singular encounter. 

But few people were stirring, and the only signs of 
Jife were an occasional coast-guard riding down to the 
‘beach to inspect our yacht as we passed, or the smoke 
curling from a chimney half-hidden in the foliage of a 
“valley in the middle distance. 

There are times and places so full of repose as to sug- 
gest the Sabbath. It required no calendar to tell us it 
was Sunday morning, with that scene before us, where 
all nature was at rest except the balmy air of May, 
that wafted us over the sparkling green waves. For 
hours I sat on deck in the cool shadow of the mainsail, 
looking at the scenery as it seemed to go by me. Is it 
-ezotistical to tell of what I thought? It was of the 
-church-bells at home; of the sea of healthy, happy 
faces turned towards the pulpit; of the deep-toned 
-organ and that great throng singiag the morning hymn. 
Is it any wonder that in the ripples that fell away from 
-our- bow I could hear the low far-off voices of those 
‘very dear to me mingling with the notes of ‘Shining 
‘Shore?’ * 

It has been my good fortune to have sailed along the 
coasts of Ireland, France and Italy, not to mention the 

‘less picturesque shores of Florida, Texas and the Car- 
olinas, and I believe that while some of these abound 
more in scenes of interest to the traveler, none present 
more tempting studies for the artist’s pencil than the 
coast of Cuba as I saw it that bright Sunday morning. 

REGULAR. 








JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT A FRIAR. 


By WM. WurrMAn BAILEY. 


Pi imine in 
The Reverend Jack, 

On the church of his fathers 
Now turneth his back. 

A penitent hermit, 
With limited needs, 

He counts with devotion 
His rosary beads. 


No longer in gar:nents 
Of grven and of black, 
A simpler attire 
Sufficeth for Jack ; 
And even his pulpit, 
That once was his pride, 
For humbler surroundings 
He now puts aside. 


I did not suppose 
That my Methodist John 
The robes of a friar 
Would ever put on; 
With bell and with candle 
Would celebrate mass, 
Or hear a confession. 
Alas! John, alas! 


These new-fangled notions 
O Jack! will not do 
For such simple bodies 
As look up to you; 
But they will forgive you 
If you will remain; 
Then come to the arms 
Of your people again. 


I think you in Spring-time 

Will surely return 
To your orthodox habits, 

For which you must yeaya, 

And when the Anemones 
Look in your eyes. 

For comfort and hope, 
You'll repent and be wise. 








THE “PLAIN MAN” AMONG THE 
PATRIARCHS. 


By Pror. R. E. TuHompson. 


F the Bible were the story of exceptional men, 
the great heroes of the faith only, its pertinence 

to. our iives would be but slight and indirect. But its 
picture of life is just as varied as life itself, and so full 
of commonplace levels that the heights only relieve 
and jinterrupt. While it is the most ideal of books, in 
never missing sight of the great spiritual purposes to 
be accomplished in and through humanity, it is also 
the most real of books, in its downright matter-of-fact 
_portraits of the single persons who were the instru- 
ments of that purpose in any given place. The fact 
has offended many readers and expositors of the book; 
they have felt the need of doing more justice to God’s 


choice of instruments than he himself has. done; they’ 


have tried to explain away and put agood face upon 
the facts that sound so bluntly. 

In the story of Jacob we have a fine instance of this. 
In both the Old and the New Testament God proclaims 
himself as ‘‘the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob.” We feel a certain fitness in the first designa- 

- tion, and no great unfitness in the second; but what 
shall we say of the third ? Abraham.is.a kingly pres- 
ence in history; he stands before the great men of this 
‘world with no sense of their superiority, because he 
has talked face to face with God. As seeing him who 
is invisible, he 1s unabashed before Pharoah, and that 
inward sight furnishes the masterful impulse of his life; 
it tmpresses upon the most mdifferent @ sense, of his 
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spiritual greatness. The princes of the peoples n° Up | felt their old notion of him slipping away bit by bit; 


before him in the gate. It is a comfort and an instruc” 
tion to hear of his God as our God, and to know that 
that which gave the Chaldee sheik his greatness will 
not be refused to us also. 

Upon Isaac some portion of the mantle of his father 
has fallen; but his most marked trait is his separation 
from the world—that consecration which furnishes 
to men their first idea of holiness. His is a life with- 
drawn from the world’s jostling and confusion—a life 
spent in peace. When he appears among men, it is 
only to rebuke his herdsmen for their contentions. 
When they sought to assert the rights of their too 
quiet master, he at once surrenders all the points in 
dispute. That God is “the God of Isaac ’—the God of 
peace and holiness—who speaks to men in the still, 
small voice that meets them in the solitude of their 
own hearts, when sense is shut to all other voices— 
there is comfort in that too. 

But “ the God of Jacob ’’—what a fall there is in the 
transition to this common-place, tr'cxyv fellow, who 
rubbed shoulders with half the world, and never 
awakened in any soul any reverence for his qualities of 
mind and heart, whose very name “‘ the supplanter’”’ 
stuck to him as the fitting exponent of his character 
and his life! Was that clause added to the other three 
to round off the sentence? or was it for sake of mere 
genealogical sequence? or was it to show God’s great 
forbearance and long suffering towards the sons of 
men? 

The Bible tells you all this man’s sins and their pun- 
ishment; it furnishes the very stones that you may 
throw at him if you care to throw stones; it furnishes 
also the means to such deeper knowledge of the man 
as explains why he and not his more gifted brother 
Esau was the elect vessel to convey the blessings of the 
covenant. Dr. Arnold well notes that these two lived 
in the boyhood of the world; and that Esau, with all 
his many brilliant qualities, exhibits what is the damn- 
ing sin of boyhoed—utter recklessness in present en- 
joyment. That trait foretells a wasted manhood and 
the abuse of the greatest gifts. Jacob has in him the 
wise foresight which, while not attractive and admira- 
ble, has in it the promise of a future. He has the best 
stuff in him, and the eye of such a judge of boys as Ar- 
nold was lcoks on the scene of that transaction in pot- 
tage and sees in it the key of the two lives. ‘“‘The 
elder shall serve the younger,’”’ even though a painful 
experience is needed first to make the younger worthy 
of the birthright that he has earned—to purge him of 
his selfishness and his deceit. 

The author who tells us Jacob’s story evidently re- 
gards the vision on Bethel as the central point of his 
life. That dream bears close analogy to the hours of 
profound spiritual insight and perception by which 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Paul were pre- 
pared for their great mission as witnesses for God. 
Like all these other visions it connects itself with the 
Transfiguration, and thus with a’ myriad of later expe- 
riences in the history of the Church. Jacob made the 
discovery in that instant that heaven and earth were 
not sundered by any great gulf impassable to the human 
spirit; that a ladder of access reached from the one to 
the other, and the angels of God were ascending and 
descending upon it. He learned that the divine life of 
the unseen world underlay this earthly life as its 
greund, and that the harmony and the light of that 
world are pouring down upon and seeking to inter- 
penetrate and destroy the darkness and discords of 
this. He was deeply moved, but after his own sort ; he 
set up a memorial pillar, and made a vow in the form 
of a bargain with God. 

And so he went out into the world to read his sin in 
the light of his punishment—to learn what trickery 
was by being tricked—to feel what the curse of house- 
hold discord and greedy selfishness was by the experi- 
enoe he had of his own sons and his wives—to bow 
down before his brother, whom he had hoped to see 
bow down before him. Ne man rose up before him in 
the gate; they jostled him with careless indifference, 
as @ common-place fellow, with some business tact and 
a fair measure of worldly success. They saw nothing 
kingly in his life. 

But there was another man under the one that they 
saw, and the bitter experiences of the exile were bring- 
ing it to the surface. He was learning the significance 
of the vision of Bethel—the meaning of the birthright 
that he had acquired so cunningly and yet so thought- 
lessly. He found that his life was to be shaped by 
them—that he was to cast himself into God’s hands 
and be dealt with as the Master Will had thought best 
for great ends. 

Another vision comes to him,—not a mere flood of 


light now, but a person, a Will, a living Being meets 


him by the brook Jabbok, and he wrestles with Him 
till daybreak for a blessing. It is the hour of his secret 
peril, but there is no bargaining now. Just ‘‘ thy bless- 
ing;” that is all he needs. And it comes in the shape 
of a change of his name.. He shall no Jonger be called 
‘“‘supplanoter”’ but “ Prince of God.’ The greatest gift 
that can be bestowed upon him is to be rid of that self- 
ish, tricky nature that threw him into discord with his 
fellows and his God. The greatest blessing he can have 
is to be raised to that princeliness that won all men’s 
honor for his grandfather. The new name was a new 
ideal of life set before him,—a name that as yet no one 
knew but he that received it. 


, Butas the years went on men felt the change in the 


man. They could not penetrate to the secret of this 
life. Sa had sesh it had no seorets, But they 





the old name ceased to describe what he was in their 
choughts. Whether he began to wear the new one in 
this ;Yorld, or only bore it in the affectionate remem- 
brance o1 is posterity, the insufficiency and the unfit- 
ness of the ola Dame made itself felt. His story has 
another flavor now te the unprejudiced reader; his life 
had another flavor to those who came into immediate 
contact with it. 

That the vision of Bethel was the center around 
which that life gathered itself as an organic whole 
comes out in that Shechem passage of it. He had 
bought and built farm and house to settle down in 
quiet as one of the people of the land, now that old age 
was coming upon him. Abraham had renounced that 
life; Isaac had shunned it; Jacob was seekingit. The 
outrage to Dinah and the bloody revenge that follow- 
ed made his very life bitter again. His sons were doing 
violence to all the instincts of their father,—were stir- 
ring up all that was noblest and all that remained of 
ignoble in his character. Heseemed on the very brink 
of despair, brought thither by these reckless, godless 
young Esaus of his own heusehold. The word of de- 
liverance comes, and it is: ‘Get thee up unto Bethel 
where I met thee at the first.’’” Go back to the long 
discipline of the shepherd’s life that was to be the lot 
of the elect seed, and let his first journey be to the spot 
where the vision came to him, Let the memory of 
that peace prevail over these discords and this unrest 
of his spirit. Let it remind him that he was in the 
hands of one who was seeking his life to save it. Let 
him build an altar there and consecrate himself and 
his household anew to God. Thestory of Joseph, while 
an independent whole on one side, is on another a strik- 
ing episode in the life of his father. First this son of 
his old age is snatched away from him by the sin of the 
lad’s brethren; then his other darling, his Benjamin 
seems lost to him also. It was as if the sins of “ the suv. 
planter ’’ were returning upon the head of Israel to 
destroy him and turn his righteousness to sham». 
Doubtless in half-conscious thought the loss of the h..ds 
bore to him some such relation to his inner life. Ail 
that his end had promised must come to nought, be- 
cause in his beginning he had borne only the wild, 
bitter fruit of the wilderness. 

But then comes that deliverance at the hand of 
Joseph; this son of his old age puts honor upon him, 
and makes him to stand before kings. The wild shep- 
herds bow down before this younger son—confess him 
as their master, submit themselves to his will. Surely 
such would be the story of the inner life of their father. 
The princely wisdom of Israel would prevail over the . 
selfish folly of Jacob, and because of his righteousness 
his transgressions would be remembered no more. 

Is it not the story of mang a life that seems common- 
place and ignoble? Under many a surface that prom- 
ises nothing, lie hid depths of feeling and insight that 
men never dream of. They that jostle them most in 
the world’s hurry and bustle see nothing remarkable 
in them, but they have not read all their story. Their 
name, or what is equivalent, the popular summing up 
of their character, is half jocular, half contemptuous. 
“ He has nothing in him. He is not the man his father 
and his grandfather were. He is a common-place fel- 
low enough.” But the life has had its visions for all 
that. Into it the glory of Bethel has comé in seme 
hour of utmost need, and however slight the man’s ap- 
prehension of its awful import, it has never ceased to 
be a living factor in the totality of his life. That key- 
note of the divine harmony has somehow never been 
utterly drowned by the world’s din and discord. It 
goes on moulding the life year by year—giving shapo 
te its aspirations and ita purposes. Another man 
underlies the man you know. You catch glimpses of 
him now and then. It may only be in acts of simple 
kindheartw#dness and neighborliness. He does not wear 
his heart on his sleeve. His words are not rapturous 
and eloquent. He is a plain man. 

But as years go by you want a new name for him. 
Your summing up of what he is has undergone a trans- 
formation. You can’t explain the difference, but you 
feel it there. You have larger expectations now in 
regard to him. A mean thing coming from him would 
surprise and grieve you now, as it would not once have 
done. That feeling implies a belief in a light and guid- 
ance that you did not once suppose were vouchsafed 
to him. 

There was such a light, such a guidance for him, a 
sight of Him who is invisible, that made a center to 
a life that else would have been a bundle of warring 
impulses. Because One greater than himself was seek- 
ing and had found him, his life took the form of a per- 
petual victory of the noble over the ignoble within 
him. The old man died away bit by bit; the new man 
was renewed daily. Not that he had no struggles 
worse than your eye could trace; but the voice said 
once and again in the hour of sore need: “ Get thee up 
to our first meeting place. Remember the first love of 
your thankful heart. Be sure that was no fevorish 
fancy; it was the hour of your deepest and clearest in- 
sight and yougnay draw strength from recalling it.” 
Not that heart*"and flesh did not faint and fail at times; 
bnt gracious tokens came to him, signs that ‘‘ the elder 
should serve the younger ’’—that the new man should 
prevail over the old until all sin should be put away 
forever. 

In every common-place mind and heart is the poasi- 
bility of such visions and such results, The God of 
Abraham and of Isaac is the God of Jacob also—blesseé 
belengme:, 2. . On el | 
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AEROLITES. 
By Mary B. DopbGE. 


OUBLE that shootest in such various ways 
From out the heart of joy, and joy that brings 
From the great central heart, on swiftest wings, 
A light ineffable in whose full rays 
We should but blinded be—as in the blaze 
Of His full glory who is King of kings— 
We would the secret know of ministerings 
Which temper you unto our feeble days! 
Joy flashes, trouble falls, and yet we live 
With but a residue of smiles and tears ; 
And so in the economy of spheres 
Do meteors fall, while airy currents weave 
Resistance to the havoc that inheres 
In sudden sun-bolts which dim spaces cleave. 








AN INSTALLATION IN AN ANCIENT 
CATHOLIC PARISH. 


By LronarD WooLsEy BACON. 
GENEVA, January 5, 1874. 

ESTERDAY (Sunday) was another great day 
in the history of the Swiss Catholic reformation. 
The week before new priests had been elected in three 
ef the greatest Catholic parishes in the neighborhood 
of Geneva—Carouge, Chéne-Bourg, and Lancy; the 
new curés had taken the oath of fidelity to the laws, 
and yesterday they were installed in the parish 
churches with religious solemnities. I could not be 
present at all these places, so I elected to go to Carouge, 
where Hyacinthe was to be the preacher for the oc- 
casion, and where the curé elect was a man of special 
note and ability—the abbé Marchal. I shall have 

more to tell you of him by and by. 

Carouge is a suburban city—a sort of Brooklyn to 
Geneva—situated just the other side of the Arve, a 
half-hour’s ride by the chemin-de-fer Américain, or 
horse-railroad. It is an old Catholic town from the 
beginning—a part of the Catholic territory which, to 
the alarm of zealous Protestants, was sliced off from 
the domains of Savoy by the treaties of 1815 and an- 
mnexed to the canton of Geneva. There is a little Prot- 
estant ‘‘ temple” as you enter the town from Geneva; 
but the great old parish church, with its high fagade 
looking down an avenue of button-wood trees, and its 
heavy, squat tower sonorous with big, booming bells, 
is Catholic. So also are the people, even to the point 
of fanaticism. Here is the birthplace of Mermillod, 
who took in hand, with a zeal beyond his discretion, 
the work of converting the city of Calvin to the Roman 
faith, relying much on native Carouge as his base of 
operations. Hither, some five or six years ago, in his 
zeal to make known the Gospel according to Rome, 
did Mermillod take pains to invite and introduce a 
certain frocked, hooded, and sandaled friar, of the 
Carmelite order, who greatly charmed the faithful by 
his eloquence, in so much that they made their boast 
of him to be heard through all the Protestant city of 
Geneva. Last summer the friar came back again, this 
time in citizen’s dress, and made a discourse to them 
which set many to cursing and gnashing their teeth, 
and others to thinking. (The friar’s name, by the way, 
is Hyacinthe.) A few weeks later, when he was invited 
to attend a funeral in a liberal Catholic family, the 
zealots insulted him, and tried to mob him. 

Of late the Catholic pulpit of Carouge has resounded 
with the bitterest and most inflammatory appeals to 
popular passion, and with denunciation of the law and 
the authorities, hardly coming short of incitements to 
amob. Naturally, the authorities were not reluctant 
to try the virtue of the new law on the over-demon- 
strative pastor, and tendered him the oath of fidelity, 
‘which he declined, and thereby (according to the terms 
of the law) vacated his office. But when the govern- 
ment officers came to take possession of the church and 
parsonage, a crowd of the faithful, chiefly women, 
adorned their pastor’s doctrine by obstructing the 
way, with throwing pepper out of paper horns, and 
scattering still more pungent words. One man hovered 
about the circumference of the crowd with a six- 
barreled revolver, which, however, at the suggestion 
of a gendarme, he was prevailed on to give up, and go 
with the officer to the police court. 

After such antecedents, I was not a little surprised 
that, at the election, at which the Ultramontanes 
manifest their sentiments only by religiously keeping 
away from the polls, M. Marchal should have received 
a very large majority of the total registered Catholic 
vote of the city. 

It was not strange that, arriving at Carouge yester- 
day a little late for church, we should find no small 
stir in the old town. As wecame up to the old church, 
a strange sight reached the eye from over the tops of 
the button-wood trees—actually the Swiss national 
flag flying from the church-tower, beside the cross!— 
so zealous were some of the “ national Catholics” to 
show that with them religion had become reconciled 
with patriotism. By unaccountable good fortune, I 
got within hearing distance of the pulpit, where Hya- 
cinthe was, in the midst of his discourse. 

“We install here to-day, in peculiar circumstances, 
a new pastor;-but not a new religion—no! The con- 
trivers of new dogmas, the inventers of new devotions, 
the devisers of new burdens for the conscience, are 
not here to-day.” [Here was that mutual looking 
round at each other, nudging of elbows, and gentle 
susurrus as of many long breaths taken at once, which 


sation.”] ‘ We install here the old, the primitive 
religion of the apostles, the fathers, the martyrs—the 
old creed, the old worship of the days when the church 
was truly Catholic, before the arrogance of Rome had 
divided between east and west, and alienated great 
nations into Protestantism. We are the men of tra- 
dition, the men of the past; and yet we are the men of 
the future, for it is in the earliest past that we dis- 
cover the germ of the future of the church and of 
society. 

“But you ask us by what authority we act to-day. 
When Christ laid aside for the moment his customary 
gentleness, and armed himself with the scourge to drive 
from the temple the money-changers and the traders 
in the devotions of the people, there came to him the 
Scribes and the Pharisees with thissame question. But 
we have driven no one out. We find this church desert- 
ed; for when a Christian minister turns away from the 
Gospel to another gospel—which is not another; when 
he devotes himself to a work of superstition and of 
hatred rather than of faith and love, there is no need 
to drive him out with anathema and excommunica- 
tion; himself has pronounced his own interdict. We 
act, then, by authority of the church Catholic. There 
is, indeed, no bishop here to-day. We are still waiting 
for the time when the Swiss Catholic church shall 
be represented by her own bishop. But we act by au- 
thority of that indelible priesthood which resides in 
us by the laying on of the hands of the Episcopate, and 
in the name of those true bishops in every part of the 
world who have not yet abdicated their functions into 
the hands of the bishop of Rome, but who in secrecy 
are waiting for the day when they shall be liberated 
from their bondage.” 

And more in this strain, followed with a tender ad- 
dress to the new curé, and then a closing word to the 
congregation—much like a “ right hand of fellowship ”’ 
and a ‘“‘ charge to the people ’’ at a New England ordi- 
nation. And when he ceased, and made his way down 
through the packed throng to the chancel, the great 
organ burst into a noisy fanfare, and all the great 
bells in the steeple broke out into a jubilant peal. 

Then the new pastor said mass in the French language. 
Every syllable was distinctly spoken; the Scriptures 
of the day were read clearly towards the congregation ; 
and, for the first time in their lives, the people of 
Carouge listened intelligently to the language of the 
worship which they had been accustomed to witness 
from childhood as a dumb show. I promise you some 
time to send you an account of the service of the 
mass, that your readers may understand what, as it is 
usually performed, seems to be made studiously unin- 
telligible. At present I have only room to give the 
briefest sketch of the abbé Marchal’s inaugural. 

We could not fairly see him until he had ascended 
the pulpit—an utter contrast to Hyacinthe, tall, gaunt, 
stern, but lively and animated in expression, with the 
shadow of bodily and mental suffering on his face. 
He stood for a moment looking into the throng, and 
then said, ‘‘ Pax vobis—peace be unto you.”’ Too long 
that pulpit had resounded with sounds of strife. The 
ministry this day installed was to be a ministry of 
peace. 1. Peace and reconciliation between religion 
and reason. It was not to be his function to embroil 
the soul of man against itself, by demanding assent to 
incredible dogmas, and compelling men to choose be- 
tween propositions that revolt the reason and an 
atheism that disgusts the conscience. 2. Peace be- 
tween mother church and fatherland. Here he made 
a fine appeal to the Swiss love of liberty and country, 
by contrasting his own bitter experience as a French 
priest, under the double yoke of spiritual and political 
despotism. Henceforth be it understood that Catholi- 
cism did not mean the Syllabus, and that a man might 
be a Catholic Christian without hating his country 
and her laws and liberties. 3. Peace in the family. 
The incitement of dissension in families has been the 
great crime of Rome and Jesuitism. The confessional, 
abused and perverted, has been the chief instrument 
of this great outrage. The husband and father, if his 
conduct has given displeasure to the clergy, goes from 
his daily labor in the evening no longer to a cheerful 
and happy home, but to meet with lowering looks 
and ungracious words. His place of authority and 
guidance is usurped by another. This is not to be 
under the new curé. If he may but have access to the 
homes of his flock, he will come as the minister of 
peace, accepting the free confidences of those who 
choose to seek his counsel only that he may appease 
alienations, and restore friendships, and turn the 
hearts of fathers to children and the hearts of children 
to their fathers. 

Buf, alas, he is well aware that there is many a home 
to which he cannot hope to have access—many a door 
which he will have to pass without venturing to knock. 
He is prepared for rude words and insults, and for 
men’s holding aloof from him, nut deigning him a 
greeting in the public street. ‘‘They will call us 
apostates. But no, we are not apostates. Call us de- 
serters, if you will. We deserted Rome when Rome 
deserted the Gospel. But an apostate is one who 
leaves truth for error, right for wrong, God for 
Satan; and we are not apostates. We are deserters, 
as the angels were deserters who, in the last dread- 
ful hours of Jerusalem, hovered over the temple, de- 
filed and corrupted by blood and hatred, and were 
heard to say in awful whispers, ‘Let us depart hence.’ 
“You ask what is my programme. Let me tell you: 
Not many years ago there lived among you a godly 
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revere. The words upon his lips were peace and love. 
He went to and fro among these homes as an angel of 
God. His presence was a benediction; and his de- 
parture has been along regret. This is my programme 
—I will not say to equal, but to imitate him. My hand 
of greeting is outstretched to all—to the free-thinker, 
needlessly alienated from the church by perversions 
of the Gospel; to our Protestant brethren—brethren 
still, though so long separated; to the Ultramontanes 
themselves, however they may scorn me and reject 
me. Come back, O scattered flock, to the old altar! 
Grant me the privilege of laboring among you in 
Christ’s name for the remainder of my life, and then 
some corner of the churchyard where I may hide my 
dust among the graves that I have blessed, and rise 
again at the appearing of my Lord, to say, ‘Lo! here 
am I, and the children whom thou has given me!'” 

Make every allowance for this slight sketch given 
from memory, and then conjecture what sort of im- 
pression this touching and Christian appeal would 
make on an impressible French congregation. The 
new curé has a difficult work before him. No one 
need envy him his lot, except those who love insult, 
annoyance, and hardship. But there is hardly any 
man connected with the new movement from whom 
I expect more than from the abbé Marchal. I am 
now engaged, with great interest, in reading a history 
of his experiences, just from the press, under the title 
Souvenirs d’ un Missionnaire—“ A Missionary’s Recol- 
lections.”’ 


UNITARIAN PROSPECTS. 
By Tew E. 8S. Cops. 


HE Unitarian Year-Book for 1874 is tasteful 
and well arranged. Its statistical tables make 
the most of the situation. The figures are marshaled 
in a variety of ways, like soldiers on the stage, until a 
corporal’s guard passes foranarmy. But, comparing 
the tables of this year with these of former years, it is 
plain that the denomination is very small and is hardly 
increasing. It is as old as Methodism, but it gains five 
churches in a year while Methodism gains five hun- 
dred. It raises comparatively little money for denomi- 
national purposes. Its two Divinity schools have hard 
work to keep up the average quota of students, and 
Antioch College is little better than a possibility. In 
denominational zeal, numerical increase, and educa- 
tional interest it is behind the Universalist body, which 
is younger 2nd lacks its prestige. 

The prospects of the Unitarian denomination, when 
viewed from statistics, are anything but brilliant. It 
is nearly a century old, and has but about four hun- 
dred churches, all told. Many of these churches are 
very small, and some of them have only a name to 
live. Nowhere has its growth kept pace with the in- 
crease of the population or the growth of other sects. 
In Boston it has not kept its relative position or influ- 
ence. In this city it has hardly held itsown. Both its 
old societies are smaller than they were ten years ago; 
Mr. Frothingham’s society is outside of the Conference, 
and Mr. Clarke’s society has a social and intellectual 
influence out of all manner of proportion to its mem- 
bers. The denomination has less influence in Harvard 
College than fifty years ago. It began as an intellectual 
movement. It attracted attention by the scholarship, 
the culture, the literary eminence of its early preach- 
ers and professurs. It drew to itself the literary taste 
and ambition of the country to a remarkable extent. 
For fifty years it had an influence in American thought 
and life entirely disproportioned to its numerical 
strength on account of its intellectual character and 
literary products. But the relative position of sects 
has materially changed within a quarter of a century. 
And while there has been a marked increase of intel- 
lectual force and culture in the evangelical sects, there 
has been an equally marked falling off in these quali- 
ties in the Unitarian pulpit. The Christian Examiner, 
which once represented the scholarship and critical 
ability of the denomination, has been merged in a 
popular magazine. The denomination has made no 
important contribution to theological or religious lit- 
erature for a half-dozen years. Its intellectual force 
has unmistakably waned. When the Unitarian name 
is mentioned the mind immediately reverts to Chan- 
ning, Buckminster, Ware, Sparks, Everett, and Holley, 
and Pierpont, and King,and a score of other eminent 
names. It thinks of the critical acumen of Norton, 
the Biblical learning of Noyes, the iconoclastic vigor 
and reformatory zeal of Parker, the apostolic fervor of 
Gannett, the philosophic spirit of the lamented Folleu 
and the saintly Peabody. There are eminent and 
cultured and able men in the Unitarian ministry to- 
day, but most of them are venerable in years as well 
asin worth. Dr. Bellows is avery able and remark- 
able man, but with sixty-five active and crowded years 
behind him, and a ministry extending over more than 
a generation, he has found it necessary to rest from his 
labors. Dr. Dewey, the distinguished preacher of this 
city, whose ministrations once attracted crowds, is 
spending the twilight of his long life among the Berk- 
shire hills. Dr. Hedge, in some respects the ablest 
mind and the most. thoroughly equipped the denomi- 
nation has yet produced, is a Harvard professor, giving 
his autumn days to literary and philosophical studies. 
Dr. Putnam, the great preacher, and Dr. Bartol, the 
transcendental rhapsodist, are both old men and both 
are outside of the denomination. Eliot, Furness, Sears, 
Ellis, Peabody, and Hosmer are the patriarchs of the 
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The venerable President Walker and the learned 
historian Palfrey lve in retirement; William Henry 
Channing resides in England; and Emerson has been 
so long outside Unitarian sympathies that few remem- 
ber he was once a Unitarian minister. Dr. Huntington 
is an Episcopal bishop; and Dr. Osgood is a clergyman 
in the same church. Drs. Morrison, Thompson, Rob- 
bins, Lothrop, Stebbins, and Briggs are among the 
fathers of the Unitarian israel; and Brooks, the poet- 
preacher of Newport, has retired from the ministry. 
Dr. Clarke is laying his ripe sheaves on the harvest 
fioor; and Mr. Hale spends the vigor and enthusiasm 
of his life in literary works and miscellaneous charities. 
But we look in vain for the men who are to fill the 
places these men have made conspicuous. Alger is an 
independent scholar and lecturer outside of the body ; 
Professor Everett has made his mark as a thoughtful 
student and essayist; Mr. Chadwick is a writer of un- 
usual promise; Collyer and Ware are popular preach- 
ers; Dr. H. Stebbins has considerable personal weight 
and influence in California; and Dr. Hill is valued for 
his science in religious circles, and for his religion 
among savants. These are all the names that occur to 
us. Higginson, Frothingham, Johnson and Weiss, 
Potter and Gannett, the ablest of the younger class of 
ministers, and among the most vigorous and scholarly 
minds the Unitarian movement has produced, have 
forsaken the camp and set up a banner of their own. 
It may be thought that younger men may yet acquire 
as much distinction as those who are now retiring 
from its ranks. Perhaps they may; but the men we 
have mentioned were famous twenty-five years ago, 
and we know of scarcely any young men who occupy 
the same relative rank. The prospect of the denomi- 
nation, from this point of view, is certainly anything 
but encouraging. Without the power of numbers, 
with no strong organization to fall back upon and 
carry it forward by sheer mechanical force, with no 
fervor of religious zeal to speak of, its chief depend- 
ence is upon the intellectual ability and culture of its 
ministers; aud, when these elements of superiority 
and influence fail, it may as well select its tombstone 
and write its epitaph. 

Unitarian preachers and writers have a fashion of 
tossing uncomfortable statistics aside with an air of 
disdain, while they tell of the liberalizing influence 
they have exerted and the great number of Unitarians 
in Evangelical churches. It is doubtless true that they 
haye done something to improve the temper and the- 
ology of America; but the claim that all the amelio- 
rating and humanizing and rationalizing influences of 
modern times were generated by the Unitarian move- 
ment is too absurd and preposterous to be seriously 
considered. The old pieties have blossomed in these 
new times; and Unitarianism itself is merely a pro- 
duct of a vaster movement of modern thought and 
life. Itis true that there are many persons in all the 
churches who do not accept the old statements of be- 
lief in every particular; but most of them are as far 
from Unitarianism as from. orthodoxy. The Uni- 
tarianism that.can listen to Evangelical preaching 
Sunday after Sunday, send its children to Evangelical 
Sunday-schools, and contribute to the support of 
Evangelical schools and missions, is something so in- 
definite and elastic and impervious to influence that 
the less Unitarians say about it the better for them- 
Selves. 

The prospects of the Unitarian denomination are not 
brilliant, and the causes of its comparative failure are 
not hard to find. We have nothing to say about its 
doctrines. Mohammedanism made a magnificent suc- 
cess with a very bad creed. The Unitarian denomina- 
tion ignored and defied the first condition of success 
and permanence. It not only neglected to organize, 
but it preached against organizations and beliefs. It 
prided itself on its unsectarian character until it be- 
came anti-sectarian, and thus spent its force in criti- 
cism instead of laying the foundations for future pros- 
perity. Its present weakness is the natural result of 
fifty years of steady depreciation of the institutional 
elements and agencies of religion; and at last, when it 
began to realize its mistake and adopt.a new policy, its 
hour had passed. It organized, but organized some of 
its most vigorous elements away. It has put up a 
fence, but it is around a field that was not planted in 
the spring time, and yields no increase. Then it has 
yever been a missionary body in any real and effective 
sense. It has talked about the subject, but it has never 
shown any genius cr taste for the work. Preaching in 
barns and school-houses and in the open air, und es- 
tablishing little churches of devout believers in sparsely 
settled districts, are things out of the line of its devel- 
opment. It has always had too much Harvard College 
in its heart and Boston refinement in its tastes and fin- 
gers for such rough-and-tumble pioneer work as has 
maade Methodism the power it is in America to-day. 
And without missionary spirit and work no denomina- 
tion can hold its own a great while. Still another rea- 
son for its comparative failure is its lack of intellectual 
consistency and courage. It is logically committed to. 
rationalism. When it put reason above Scripture by 
making it the judge of what is revelation and what is 

‘true, it virtually made Christianity one religion of 
many, even though the best of all; and when it denied 
the proper divinity of Christ it virtually reduced him 
to the level of humanity, however it may have exalted 
him in moral qualities and character. The common 
sense of Christendom has always looked upon its at- 
tempts to hold a half-way position between orthodoxy 
and rationalism as illogical and cowardly; and thou- 





sands have refused to go its one mile because it has 
always lacked the courage to go the two its principles 
require. So while orthodoxy takes care of its own, the 
unchurched masses neither heed its invitations nor 
recognize its essential accord with their own views. It 
is just far enough away from the evangelical churches 
to be cut off from their fellowship and sympathy, but 
is not far enough removed to attract the unchurched 
masses to its standard. 


—-__-- 
RHODA. 


By James H. Morse. 


PLEASANT thing on a sunny day 
Has set her a-thinking, 
As Rhoda merrily on her way 
Goes winking, blinking, 
Thinking of Asa raking down 
The hillside rowen outside the town. 


Blue drop of the sether, sweet, serene, 
Is Rhoda’s thinking, 

Akin to the blueness sometimes seen 
Behind her winking 

Wonderful lashes that conceal 

More of her heaven than they reveal. 


Asa, thinking the labor long 
Of the hot hay-making, 
Wiles the hours with an old, old song 
Timed to his raking— 
A wooing song of that pleasant kind 
Which the soul sends out for an absent mind. 


Into the meadow Rhoda turns, 
And hears the singing ; 

The blue drop under the blue deep burns, 
And soft gates swinging, 

Spite of the maiden’s art, reveal 

More of her heaven than they conceal. 


Flash of the silver dust of stars 
Is Rhoda’s thinking, 
. Now that it shines beyond the bars 
Of her happy winking. 
Happily-blinking, lovelit eyes 
That cannot hide her sweet surprise. 


Through the meadow into the wood, 
Now Rhoda, fieeing 

With bounding feet, in the solitude 
Beyond his seeing, 

Would disentangle a soul ensnared. 

That could not now be free if it cared. 


Che Cirenit Bider: 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” ete. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
ENGAGEMENT. 


OU do not like Morton‘in his vacillating state 
of mind as he rides toward Salt Fork, weighing 
considerations of right and wrong, of duty and disin- 
clination, in the balance. He is not an epic hero, for 
epic heroes act straightforwardly, they either know by 
intuition just what is right, or they are like Milton’s 
Satan, unencumbered with a sense of duty. But Mor- 
ton was neither infallible nor a devil. A man of sen- 
sitive conscience cannot, even by accident, break a 
woman’s heart without compunction. 

When Goodwin approached Salt Fork he was met 
by Burchard, now sheriff of the county, and warned 
that he would be attack: d. Burchard begged him to 
turn back. Morton might have scoffed at the coward- 
ice and time-serving of the sheriff, if he had not been 
under such obligations to him, and had not been 
touched by this new evidence of his friendship. But 
Goodwin had never turned back from peril in his life. 

“T have a right to preach at Salt Fork, Burchard,” 
he said, “and I will do it or die.” 

Even in the struggle at Salt Fork Morton could not 
get rid of his love affair. He was touched to find lying 
on the desk in the school-house a little unsigned billet 
in Ann Eliza’s handwriting, uttering a warning similar 
to that just given by Burchard. 

It was with some tremor that he looked round, in 
the dim light of two candles, upon the turbulent faces 
between him and the door. His prayer and singing 
were a little faint. But when once he began to preach, 
his combative courage returned, and his ringing voice 
rose above all the shuffling sounds of disorder. The 
interruptions, however, soon became so distinct that he 
dared not any longer ignore them. Then he paused 
in his discourse and looked at the rioters steadily. 

“You think you will scare me. It is my business to 
rebuke sin. I tell you that you areaset of ungodly 
ruffians and law breakers. I tell your neighbors here 
that they are miserable cowards. They let lawless men 
trample on them. I say, shame on thom! They ought 
to organize and arrest you if it costs their lives.’’ 

Here a click was heard as of some one cocking a 
horse-pistol. Morton turned pale; but something in his 
warm, Irish blood impelled him to proceed. “1 called 
you ruffians awhile ago,” he said, huskily. “Now I 
tell you that you are cut-throats. If you kill me here 
to-night, I will show your neighbors that it is better 
to die like a man than to live like a coward. The law 
will yet be putin force, whether you kill me or not. 
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Harp’s gang of robbers if you dared. But you are 
afraid; and so you only give information and help 
to those who are no worse, only a little braver than 
you are,” 

Goodwin had let his impetuous temper carry him 
too far. He now saw that his denunciation had de- 
generated into a taunt, and this taunt had provoked 
his enemies beyond measure. He had been foolhardy; 
for what good could it do for him to throw away his 
life in arow? There was murder in the eyes of the 
ruffians. Half-a-dozen pistols were cocked in quick 
succession and he caught the glitter of knives. A hasty 
consultation was taking place in the back part of the 
room, and the few Methodists near him huddled to- 
gether like sheep. If he intended to save his life there 
was no time to spare. The address and presence of 
mind for which he had been noted in boyhood did not 
fail him now. It would not do to seem to quail. With- 
out lowering his fiercely indignant tone, he raised his 
right hand and demanded that honest citizens should 
rally to his support and put down the riot. His de- 
scending hand knocked one of the two candles from 
the pulpit in the most accidental way in the world. 
Starting back suddenly, he managed to upset and ex- 
tinguish the other just at the instant when the infuri- 
ated roughs were making a combined rush upon him. 
The room was thus made totally dark. Morton 
plunged into the on-coming crowd. Twice he was 
seized and interrogated, but he changed his voice and 
avoided detection. When at last the crowd gave up 
the search and began to leave the house, he drifted 
with them into the outer darkness and rain. Once 
upon Bolly he was'safe from any pursuit. 

When the swift-footed mare had put him beyond 
danger, Morton was in better spirits than at any time 
since the elder’s solemn talk on the preceding Satur- 
day. He had the exhilaration of a sense of danger 
and of a sense of triumph. So bold a speech, and so 
masterly an escape as he had made could not but de- 
mowralize men like the Salt Forkers. He laughed a 
little at himself for talking about dying and then run- 
ning away, but he inly determined to take the earliest 
opportunity to urge upon Burchard the duty of a total 
suppression of these lawless gangs. He would himself 
head a party against them if necessary. 

This cheerful mood gradually subsided into depres- 
sion as his mind reverted to the note in Ann Eliza’s 
writing. How thoughtful in her to send it! How 
delicate she was in not signing it! How forgiving 
must her temper be! What a stupid wretch he was to 
attract her affection, and now what a perverse soul he 
was to break her devoted heart! 

This was the light in which Morton saw the situa- 
tion. A more suspicious man might have reasoned 
that Ann Eliza probably knew no more of Goodwin's 
peril at Salt Fork than was known in all the neigh- 
boring country, and that her note was a gratuitous 
thrusting of herself en his attention. A suspicious 
person would have reasoned that her delicacy in not 
signing the note was only a pretense, since Morton had 
become familiar with her peculiar handwriting in the 
affair of the lawsuit in which he had assisted her. But 
Morton was not suspicious. How could he be suspicious 
of one upon whom the Lord had so manifestly poured 
out his Spirit? Besides, the suspicious view would not 
have been wholly correct, since Ann Eliza did love 
Morton almost to distraction, and had entertained the 
liveliest apprehensions of his peril at Salt Fork. 

But with however much gratitude he might regard 
Ann Eliza’s action, Morton Goodwin could not quite 
bring himself to decide on marriage. He could not 
help thinking of the morning when negro Bob had dis- 
covered him talking to Patty by the spring-house, nor 
could he help contrasting that strong love with the 
feebleness of the best affection he could muster for 
the handsome, pious, and effusive Ann Eliza Meacham. 

But as he proceeded round the circuit it became 
more and more evide::t to Morton that he had suffered 
in reputation by his cool treatment of Miss Meacham. 
Elderly people love romance, and they could not for- 
give him for not bringing the story out in the way 
they wished. They felt that nothing could be so 
appropriate as the marriage of a popular preacher with 
so zealous a woman. It was ashock to their sense of 
poetic completeness that he should thus destroy the 
only fitting denouement. So that between people who 
were disappointed at the come-out, and young men 
who were jealous of the general popularity of the 
youthful preacher, Morton’s acceptability had visibly 
declined. Nevertheless there was quite a party of 
young women who approved of his course. He had 
found the minx out at last! 

One of the results of the Methodist circuit system, 
with its great quarterly meetings, was the bringing of 
people scattered over a wide region into a sort of or- 
ganic unity and a community of feeling. It widened 
the horizon. It was a curious and, doubtless, also a 
beneficial thing, that over the whole vast extent of 
half-civilized territory called Jenkinsville circuit there 
was now a common topfe for gossip and discussion. 
When Morton reached the very northernmost of his 
forty-nine preaching places, he had not yet escaped 
from the excitement. 

“Brother Goodwin,” said Sister Sharp, as they sat 
at bfeakfast, “whatever folks may say, I am sure you 
had a perfect right to give up Sister Meacham. A 
man ain’t bound to marry a girl when he finds her 
out. I don’t think it would take a smart man like 
you long to find out that Sister Meacham isn’t all she 
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prejends te be. Ihave heard some things about her 
standing in Pennsylvania. I guess you found them 
out.” 

“T never meant to marry Sister Meacham,” said 
Morton, as soon as he could recover from the shock» 
and interrupt the stream of Sister Sharp’s talk. 

“ Everybody thought you did.” 

“Kiverybody was wrong, then; and as for finding 
out anything, I can tell you that Sister Meacham is, I 
-believe, one of the best and most useful Christians in 
the world.” 

“That’s what everybody thought,” replied the other, 
maliciously, “until you quit off going with her, so sud- 
denly. People have thought different since.”’ 

This shot took effect. Morton could bear that people 
should slander him. But, behold! a crop of slanders 
on Ann Eliza herself was likely to grow out of his mis- 
take. In the midst of a most unheroic and, as it 
seemed to him, contemptible vacillation and per- 
plexity, he came at last to Mount Zion meeting-house. 
It was here that Ann Eliza belonged, and here he must 
decide whether he would still leave her to suffer re- 
proach while he also endured the loss of his own good 
name, or make a marriage which, to those wiser than 
he, seemed in every way advisable. Ann Eliza was not 
at meeting on this day. When once the benediction 
was pronounced, Goodwin resolved to free himself 
from remorse and obloquy by the only honorable 
course. He would ride over to Sister Sims’s, and end 
the matter by engaging himself to Ann Eliza. 

Was it some latent, half-perception of Sister 
Meacham’s true character that made him hesitate? Or 
‘was it that a pure-hearted man always shrinks from 

. marriage without love? He reined his horse at the 
road-fork, and at last took the other path and claimed 
the hospitality of the old class-leader of Mount Zion 
class, instead of receiving Sister Sims’s welcome. He 
intended by this means to postpone his decision till 
afternoon. 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire! The leader 
took Brother Goodwin aside and informed him that 
Sister Ann Eliza was very ill. She might never recover. 
It was understood that she was slowly dying of a 
broken heart. 

Morton could bear nomore. To have made so faith- 
ful a person, who had even interfered to save his life, 
suffer in her spirit was bad enough; to have brought 
reproach upon her, worse; to kill ber outright was in- 
gratitude and murder. He wondered at his own 
stupidity and wickedness. He rode in haste to Sister 
Sims’s. Aun Eliza, in fact, was not dangerously ill, and 
was ill more of a malarious fever than of a broken 
heart; though her chagrin and disappointment had 
much to do with it. Morton, convinced that he was 
the author of her woes, felt more tenderness to her in 
her emaciation than he had ever felt toward her in her 
beauty. Hecould not profess a great deal of love, so 
he contented himself with expressing his gratitude for 
the Sait Fork warning. Explanations about the past 
were awkward, but fortunately Ann Eliza was ill and 
ought not to talk much on exciting subjects. Besides, 
she did not seem to be very exacting. Morton’s offer 
of marriage was accepted with a readiness that an- 
noyed him. When he rode away to his next appoint- 
ment, he did not feel so much relieved by having done 
his duty as he had expected to. Hecould not get rid 
of a thought that the high-spirited Patty would have 
resented an offer of marriage under these circum- 
stances, and on such terms as Ann Eliza had accepted. 
And yet, one must not expect all qualities in one per- 
son. What could be finer than Ann Eliza’s lustrous 
piety? She was another Hester Ann Rogers, a second 
Mrs. Fletcher, maybe. And how much she must love 
him to pine away thus! And how forgiving she was! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE OAMP MEETING. 


HE incessant activity of a traveling preacher's 
life did not allow Morton much opportunity for 
the society of the convalescent Ann Eliza. Fortunately. 
For when he was with her out of meeting he found 
her rather dull. To all expression of religious senti- 
ment and emotion she responded sincerely and with 
unotion; te Morton's highest aspirations for a life ef 
real self-sacrifice she only answered with a look of 
perplexity. She could not understand him. He was 
**g0 queer,” she said. 
’ But people whose lives are joined ought to make 
the best of each other. Ann Eliza loved Morton, and 
because she loved him she could endure what seemed 
to her an unaccountable eccentricity. If Goodwin 
found himself tempted to think her lacking in some of 
the highest qualities, he comforted himself with reflect- 
ing that all women were probably deficient in these 
regards. For men generalize about women, not from 
many but from one. And men, being egotists, suffer a 
‘woman’s love for themselves to hide a multitude of 
sins. And then Morton took refuge in other people’s 
opinions. Everybody thought that Sister Meacham 
‘was just the wife for him. It is pleasant to have the 
opinion of all the world on your side where your own 
heart is doubtful. 

Sometimes, alas! the ghost of an old love flitted 
through the mind of Morton Goodwin and gave him 
& moment of fright. But Patty was one of the things 
of this world which he had solemnly given up. Of her 
conversion he had not heard. Mails were few and 
postage cost a silver quarter on every letter; with 
poor people, correspondence was an extravagance not 
to be thought of except on the occasion of a death or 


wedding. At farthust, one letter a year was all that 
mnight be afforded. As it was, Morton was neither 
very happy nor very miserable as he rode up to the 
New Canaan camp-ground on a pleasant midsummer 
afternoon with Ann Eliza by his side. 

Sister Meacham did not lack hospitable entertain- 
ment. So earnest and gifted a Christian as she was 
always welcome; and now that she held a mortgage 
on the popular preacher every tent on the ground 
would have heen honored by her presence. Morton 
found a lodging in the preacher’s tent, where one bed, 
larger, transversely, than that of the giant Og, was 
provided for the collective repose of the preachers, of 
whom thore were half-a-dozen present. It was always 
asolemn mystery to me, by what ingenious over-lap- 
ping of sheets, blankets and blue coverlets the sisters 
who made this bed gave a cross-wise continuity to the 
bed-clothing. 

This meeting was held just six weeks after the 
quarterly meeting spoken of in the last chapter. Good- 
win’s circuit lay on the west bank of the Big Wiaki 
River, and this camp-meeting was held on the east 
bank of that stream. 

It was customary for all the neighboring preachers 
to leave their circuits and lend their help in a camp- 
meeting. A)jl detached parties were drawn in to make 
ready for a pitched battle. Morton had, in his ringing 
voice, earnest delivery, unfaltering courage and quick 
wit, rare qualifications fer the rude campaign, and, 
as the nearest preacher, he was, of course, expected to 
help. 

The presiding elder’s order to Kike to repair to 
Jonesville circuit had gone after the zealous itinerant 
like “an arrow after a wild goose,” and he had only 
received it in season to close his affairs on Pottawot- 
tomie Creek circuit and reach this camp-meeting on 
his way to his new work. His emaciated face smote 
Morton’s heart with terror. The old comrade thought 
that the death which Kike all but longed for could 
not be very faraway. And even now the zealous and 
austere young man was so eager to reach his circuit 
of Peterborough that he would only consent to tarry 
long enough to preach on the first evening. His voice 
was weak, and his appeals were often drowned in the 
uproar of a mob that had come determined to make 
an end of the meeting. 

So violent was the opposition of the rowdies from 
Jenkinsville and Salt Fork that the brethren were 
demoralized.. After the close of the service they gath- 
ered in groups debating whether or not they should 
give up the meeting. But two invincible men stood 
in the pulpit looking out over the scene. Without a 
thought of surrendering, Magruder and Morton Good- 
win were consulting in regard to police arrangements. 

‘“ Brother Goodwin,” said Magruder, ‘‘ we shall have 
the sheriff here in the morning. I am afraid he hasn’t 
got back-bone enough to handle these fellows. Do 
you know him?” 

“Burchard? Yes; I’ye known him two or three 
years.” 

Morton could not help liking the man who had so 
generously forgiven his gambling debt, but he had 


Hole to get votes would find his hands tied by his poli- 
tical alliances. 

“Goodwin,” said Magruder, “I don’t know how to 
spare you from preaching and exhorting, but you must 
take charge of the police and keep order.” 

“You had better not trust me,”’ said Goodwin. 

“ Why 2” 

“Tf I am in command there’ll be a fight. I don’t 
believe in letting rowdies run over you. If you put 
me in authority, and give me the law to back me, 
somebody ’ll be hurt before morning. The rowdies 
hate me and I am not fond of them. I’ve wanted 
such a chance at these Jenkinsville and Salt Fork fel- 
lows ever since I’ve been on the circuit.”’ 

“*T wish you would clean them out,” said the sturdy 
old elder, the martial fire shining from under his shag- 
gy brows. 

Morton soon had the brethren organized into & po- 
lice. Every man was to carry a heavy club: some 
were armed with pistols to be used in an emergency. 
Part of the force was mounted, part marched afoot, 
Goodwin said that his father had fought King George, 
and he would not be ruled bya mob. By such fan- 
nings of the embers of revolutionary patriotism he 
managed to infuse into them some of bis own courage, 

At midnight Morton Goodwin sat in the pulpit and 
sent out scouts. Platforms of poles, six feet high and 
covered with earth, stood on each side of the stand or 
pulpit. On these were bright fires which threw their 
light over the whole space within the circle of tents. 
Outside the circle were a multitude of wagons covered 
with cotton cloth, in which slept people from a dis- 
tance who had no other shelter. In this outer dark- 
ness Morton, as military dictator, had ordered other 
platforms erected, and on these fires were now kind- 
ling. 

The returning scouts reported at midnight that the 
ruffians, seeing the completeness of the preparations, 
had left the camp-ground. Goodwin was the only man 
who was indisposed to trust this treacherous truce. 
He immediately posted his mounted scouts farther 
away than before on every road leading to the ground, 
with instructions to let him know instantly if any body 
of men should be seen approaching. 

From Morton’s previous knowledge of the people, 
he was convinced that in the mob were some men 








reason to believe that a sheriff who went to Brewer's. 


gang of thieves. Others were allies of the gang—of 
that class which hesitates between a lawless disposition 
and a wholesome fear of the law, but whose protection 
and assistance is the right foot upon which every form 
of brigandage stands. Besides these there were the 
reckless young men who persecuted a camp-meeting 
from a love of mischief for its own sake; men who 
were not yet thieves, but from whose ranks the bands 
of thieves were recruited. With these last Morton’s 
history gave him a certain sympathy. As the classes 
represented by the mob held the balance of power in 
the politics. of the county, Morton knew that he had 
not much to hope from a trimmer such as Burchard. 

About four o’clock in the morning one of the mount- 
ed sentinels who had been posted far down the road 
came riding in at full speed, with intelligence that 
the rowdies were coming in force from the direction 
of Jenkinsville. Goodwin had anticipated this, and 
he immediately awakened his whole reserve, concen- 
trating the scattered squads and setting them in am- 
bush on either side of the wagon track that led to the 
camp-ground. With adozen mounted men well armed 
with clubs, he took his own stand at a narrow place 
where the foliage on either side was thickest, prepared 
to dispute the passage to the camp. The men in am- 
bush had orders to fall upon the enemy’s flanks as 
soon as the fight should begin infront. It was a simple 
piece of strategy learned of the Indians. 

The marauders rode on two by two until the leaders, 
coming round a curve, caught sight of Morton and his 
right hand man. Then there was a surprised reining 
up on the one hand, and a sudding dashing charge on 
the other. At the first blow Goodwin felled his man, 
and the riderless horse ran backward through the 
ranks. The mob was taken by surprise, and before 
the ruffians could rally Morton uttered a cry to his men 
in the bushes, which brought an attack upon both 
flanks. The rowdies fought hard, but from the begin- 
ning the victory of the guard was assured by the ad- 
vantage of ambush and surprise. The only question to 
be settled was that of capture, for Morfon had ordered 
the arrest of every man that the guard could bring in. 
But so sturdy was the fight that only three were taken, 
One of the guard received a bad fiesh-wound from a 
pistol-shot. Goodwin did not give up pursuing the 
retreating enemy until he saw them dash into the river 
opposite Jenkinsville. He then rode back, and as it 
was getting light threw himself upon one side of the 
great bunk in the preachers’ tent, and slept until he 
was awakened by the horn blown in the pulpit for the 
eight o’clock preaching. 

When Sheriff Burchard arrived on the ground that 
day he was evidently frightened at the earnestness of 
Morton’s defense. Burchard was one of those politi- 
cians who would have endeavored to patch up a com- 
promise with a typhoon. He was in a strait between 
his fear of the animosity of the mob anid his anxiety to 
please the Methodists. Goodwin, taking advantage of 
this latter feeling, got himself appointed a deputy- 
sheriff, and, going before a magistrate, he secured the 
issuing of writs for the arrest of those whom he knew 
to be leaders. Then he summoned his guard as a posse, 
and, having thus put the law on his side, he announced 
that if the ruffians came again. the guard must follow 
him until they were entirely subdued. 

Burchard took him aside, and warned him solemnly 
that such extreme measures would cost his life. Some 
of these men belonged to Harp’s band, and he would 
not be safe anywhere if he made enemies of the gang. 
“Don’t throw away your life,” entreated Burchard. 

“That's what life is for,” said Morton. If a man’s 
life is too good to throw away in fighting the devil, it 
is n’t worth having.” Goodwin said this in a way that 
made Burchard ashamed of his own cowardice. But 
Kike, who stood by ready to depart, could not help 
thinking that if Patty were in place of Ann Eliza, Mor- 
ton might think life good for something else than to be 
thrown away in a fight with rowdies. 


(To be continued.) 
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Henry WARD BRECHER, 


IN HIS NAME. 


Frmay Eveniné, Dee. 12, 1873. 


E are all taught to ask God for blessings in 
the name of Christ; and we are all taught to 
pray for Christ's sake. Now, I do not know, I do not 
undertake to say, whether there is any forensic reason 
why mercies should come to us from God through 
another; but without determining that at all, I can 
say, freely, that the impressions which were left early 
upon my mind, and which I think are left upon the 
minds of most persons everywhere in regard to asking 
God’s mercies for Christ’s sake, and for his own sake, 
have not been wholesome. The explanation that has 
been given has been one that has made the whole mat- 
ter hard, and unsympathetic, and unattractive. Men 
have gone about to find a reason why God could not 
look directly upon men; why there must, for govern- 
mental reasons, have been such and such steps taken} 
and why, when those steps had been taken, in the 
sphere of time and providence, God could consistently 
hear and bless. 
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through which I go to God, so hard,so stony, so prison- 
like, so repulsive, as it is made by such an explanation. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that these repre- 
sentations in the Word of God are addressed to a uni- 
versal want, to a universal discouragement; that they 
carry in them the utmost comfort, and that they are 
attractive far beyond our ordinary conception. It is 
to enable you somewhat to see this that I shall open up 
the matter to-night, and do it from that standpoint 
from which we must get all our right conceptions and 
highest conceptions of God—namely, the standpoint of 
the loftiest kinds of human experience. 

He has not been richly endowed who does not know 
that many times we will do things on others’ account 
which we could not do on our own. There are, for ex- 
ample, a great many feelings of anger. We go along 
the street and are met by a rough, rude man, who ad- 
dresses high words to us, and after having abused us as 
much as he cares to with his tongue, finally strikes us. 
Well, we may become excited, and may strike back; 
but we do it in a half good-natured, defensory way, 
being rather amused than otherwise at being assaulted 
thus. If, however, I saw a poor, crippled boy, club- 
footed, with his hands turned askew, looking at me 
supplicatingly, and trying to get out of the way of 
a great burly fellow, who first teased him, then 
pinched him, and at last struck him, I should feel a 
thousand times more indignation than if he had struck 
me; I should take in the full force of what boys mean 
when they say, ‘Take one of your size,’’ and should 
deal with him accordingly. 

i Not only are our strong feelings of indignation 
arouséd more by injuries that we see done to others, if 
‘we are generous and magnanimous, than by injuries 
_done to ourselves; but preéminently the kindly affec- 
tions go out, for the sake of something that is in us, for 
others. 

A person comes to me, and wants money, and cloth- 
ing, and occupation, and personal solicitation in his 
behalf. I am extremely busy, and have not the time 
nor the means to succor him; but I do. I give him 
clothes; I give him sufficient money to sustain him for 
a few days; I abandon other things that are impor- 
tant, and go over to New York and see officers or busi- 
ness men; and finally I secure him a position. He may 
not know the reason why I take so much interest in 
his case. He may look like my boy. I may be a 
father, whose son was slain in the war under trying 
and peculiar circumstances, and this man’s coming to 
me may bring recollections of that son vividly to my 
mind. He may not know what I am thinking of; he 
may not know that he has awakened a train of tender 
reminiscences in me; but I say, ‘ For the very shadow 
and shade of the look of my boy I will serve you.” 
Just because there is a fugitive resemblance in him to 
one that was dear to me, I feel drawn to him, and im- 
pelled to do what I can for him. 

A very striking case of this sort occurred in Brooklyn. 
I was called to visit a young man who was sick unto 
death. He was a Southerner. He had been taken 
prisoner, and was in a hospital here. He was taken 
out of the hospital and carried to a private house in the 
city. The man and woman who had charge of him 
‘were persons of wealth, living in circumstances of 
luxury. The whole house was at the young man’s 
service. Nothing was done by the family except with 
thought of him. The history, which was extremely in- 
teresting to me, was simply this: 
| These people had a boy who went to Missouri, and 
sickened, and was taken to the public hospital. Oneof 
the “‘Secesh’’ had compassion on him, though he knew 
he wgs of the army of thé North, and took him home, 
and cared for him. He finally died at the house of this 
man, and was buried from his house, with all the 
kindness and attention and affectionate respect that he 
would have had if he had been his own son, and the 
father and mother, out of regard to that son, for his 
sake, when the prisoners began to come in hither, 
on learning that there was a young Southern man sick 
in one of our hospitals, that he was from Missouri, and 
that his parents were on the other side, looked him up, 
and said to him, “* You must go home with us, they took 
our boy out of the hospital and caredfor him, and you 
shall be taken out and cared for.’? So they took him to 
their house, and watched over him till he died; and I 

_ attended his funeral. His loss to them was next to 

the loss of their own child, as was shown by their grief 
for him. _ @ 
t Now, there was a very singular train of substitutions 
—not substitutions in a hard commercial way, but sub- 
stitutions in that fine and exquisite way in which 
emotions act—especially emotions blossoming through 
the imagination. So we are often conscious how the 
affection which we feel for one person is, through our 
generous feelings, reflected upon another. 

Besides this doing things for others’ sake, there are 
lower, imperfect, but yet vivid forms of experience in 
which we do things for our own sake. We oftentimes 
do things for our worst sake—for the sake of our worst 
self. We have an upper-self, and we have an under- 
self; and too often the under-self tempts us to do 
very good things from very poor motives. A man 
may be very charitable, but he may do charitable 
things from selfish considerations, with the idea 
that he is casting bread upon the waters which 

‘will return after many days. A man may perform 
deeds of kindness for his own lower self; and that is 
discreditable; but there is an upper-self; and we do 


'. things, often, not because of any reason that there is 


in the persons for whom we do them, but because there 





is something in us that wants to do them—because we 
love to do them. 

For instance, I go along the streets, and I see a fine 
rosy child, and Ido not know why I feel drawn to it. 
I like children. It is always pleasant to me to see 
them. When I see them, they break out on me like 
sunshine in a dark day. The sound of their voices 
around a corner is like a band of musictome. And 
yet I do like to see them clean, and amiable, and well- 
behaved. But if I see a poor little, dirty child, 
disagreeable in every way, crying, and lugging along 
on her shoulder a sack of coal, evidently going home 
to be beaten, or dreading it, just at that solitary hour 
when, in summer, the crickets begin to sing; or when, 
in winter, the sun has gone down, and it is between 
dark and light, when the strength of the body is spent, 
and the invigoration of supper has not been felt—if, at 
that time of depression, I see a child, with no curls, but 
with many snarls, with no fresh color in her cheeks, 
but with her face smouched from forehead to chin, and 
witli no comely garments to cover her nakedness, and 
tugging at her load, there is something in me that in- 
clines me to say to her, rather than to the well-dressed, 
healthy-looking and happy-appearing child, “‘ Let me 
lift you over this dirty street,’’ and ask her why she 
cries, and make myself acquainted with her condition. 
And if she says she has not as much as her mother ex- 
pects her to bring back, and that she is afraid to go 
home, I put a piece of money in hér hand, and she 
brightens up, and goes on her way rejoicing. 

Now, do I do this for that child’s sake? No, I do it 
for my own sake. Why, I know not: all I know is, 
that I was madeso. If I should not do it I should go 
home and keep dreaming about it all night, and think- 
ing about it all day; and every time I thought about 
it, somehow, it would hurt me. When I do it the child 
is blessed, it is true, but not half so much as I am. 

Saith the Lord, “I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy.” You may talk to me about laws, and 
you may talk to me about the necessities of society; 
but God says, ‘‘ There is one place where I am free to 
follow my impulses; and that is where I am doing 
good. I will have mercy where I have a mind to, and 
nothing shall stop me.’ God’s nature is so deep and 
strong in goodness and love that there is no power to 
prevent his having mercy when and where he pleases. 

Now for some application of this. Just as long as 
you go to God with the feeling that the answer to your 
prayer will depend upon the preparation that you 
have made, upon the fact that you have got yourself 
washed, and dressed, and in the court-posture, you will 
be acting upon a wrong supposition in regard to the 
divine nature. You are not to suppose that God waits, 
before having compassion on men, till they are in a 
proper frame of mind, and are sincere, aud can pray 
without wandering thoughts, and are good men in all 
respects, I would not have you understand that there 
is any disposition in the mind of God to cover up by his 
mercy men’s faults, or to encourage them in sin. But 
when a man looks into his own mind there is so much 
that he sees of pride and selfishness that if he thought 
God would not love him nor take care of him till he 
could present a clear case, he would be discouraged, 
and would not feel like asking for anything in prayer. 
Especially would this be so with a man of a sensitive 
conscience. The difference is so wide between God’s 
holiness and ours that when we compare them our 
feeling of guilt is well nigh overwhelming; and we are 
ashamed to go to God; but the way for us to approach 
him and ask for help is made easy by the fact that we 
may feel that he will have mercy on us, not because 
we are right, not because we are good, but for his own 
sake, and for Christ’s sake. 

There is another feeling in the divine mind--a feeling 
of love, with all its inflections—love in Christ; love 
in divine partnership; love, as it were, reverberating 
upon love, and gratifying love. There are wonderful 
depths of sensibility in the mind of God. He yearns 
to do good; he longs to forgive men ther transgres- 
sions. He pleases himself in doing these things. He 
does them to make himself happier. Blessing and 
blessed forever is God the Forgiver, and God the 
Doer of good deeds. I ask God to please himself when 
I ask him to forgiveme. I ask him to please himself 
when I ask him to help me. I conceive of him, not as 
like a schoolmaster, who says to his pupil, “* Prove the 
sum, and I will let you go out of doors; recite your 
lesson, and if it is all right you may have a little recrea- 
tion or play-spell.’”’ I think of God as a God of grace; 
I think of him as a God of infinite mercy; I think of 
him as a God of long-suffering kindness; I think of him 
as a God of tender compassion; I think of him as One 
who will not clear the guilty, in this sense: that all his 
love and mercy and tenderness shall work toward 
their rectitude, and encourage them in the right way; 
but still when men in their weakness and temptation 
and consciousness of sin come to him for forgiveness 
and succor, I believe that out of reasons of goodness 
and sympathy that are in his own soul he loves men. 
How far does this go? 

“ As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us.”’ 

What is your idea of a friend? A man is overtaken 
by temptation. He is in a bank. He takes money 
that does not belong to him, with which he speculates, 
and he loses; and by and by disclosure overtakes him. 
There are two persons who have been friends to him 
from his youth; but they are different in their friend- 
ship. -One, when he learns that the man has been 


| detected in fraud, says to his wife, “ My dear, have you 





heard what Mr. Pilfrick has done? IE never thought 
that he would do such a thing as that. I have always 
been his friend; but if that is the way that he has been 
going on there is an end to my friendship for him. I 
cannot stand that.” That is one kind of friend. The 
other is out of town. When he returns the man is 
under arrest. As soon as he hears of Mr. Pilfrick’s 
difficulty, he goes and sees him; and he says, “‘ Now, 
Bill, you are in trouble. You need not explain mat- 
ters any further than you feel inclined to; do not tell 
me anything if you had rather not; but I want you to 
understand this one thing, if you are right I will stand 
by you because you are right; if you are wrong I will 
stand by you because you ueed some one to stund by 
you. Everything that I have in my hand or in my 
pocket is at your disposal. I am going to stand by you 
because you are my friend—and if there is any time 
that a man wants friendship it is when he is in trouble. 
Iam going to stand by you to the death—now depend 
on that.’”” Which of these two men do you think to be 
a true friend to this man who is in trouble? 

Well, now, is there a time in this world when a man 
needs his God so much as when he is bowed down 
under the conviction that he has done wrong? Is there 
any time when he needs that salvation which is bv faith 
in Jesus Christ, so much asin those moment when he 
feels that he is steeped in sin. Gamblers may pray to 
God, those who engage in illicit amusements may pray 
to God, drunkards may pray to God, and God will hear 
them; and if there is any time when such men should 
pray to God, and when they need a God to pray to, it 
is when they are least worthy of the divine compas- 
sion. When aman is in the midst of his debauch, he 
does not want to pray, except maudlin prayers; but 
when be comes out of his debauch, then is the time, 
when, like the prodigal son, he should call on God 
for forgiveness. God has a nature that is merciful to 
men who are out of the way, and wants to help them, 
no matter how unworthy they may be, for a reason 
that is in himself. 

Whoever will may come to God for Christ’s sake. 
The appeal is, ‘‘O God, look into thy heart end help 
me!” That is an appeal which touches the divine 
Soul, and rains mercies out of it upon men. 


Books and Authors. — 


DR. GUTHRIE. 
Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. And Memotr by 
* his Sons, Rev. David K. Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Robert Cfrter & Broth- 
ers. 

We are fallen upon autobiographic days. The 
great men whom we still have among us, and tho great 
men who have but recently been among us, happily 
for those who are to remain, seem to have been moved 
by some tender and benign consideration for our 
curiosity about whatever concerns them, to quite an 
uncommon amount of self-reporting. Dr. Guthrie 
was in his day a large enough figure in the world’s eye 
to make his service in writing the history of himself an 
acceptable one to the public; and his life was passed 
in the midst of men and scenes sure to furnish a multi- 
tude of incidents that we would not willingly let die. 

He retired from the regular tasks of a pastor in 1865, 
and soon after conceived the idea of writing some ac- 
count of his life. He did not set about the execution 
of this plan, however, until three years later; but 
from that time up to the final decay of his ability to 
do any work, this occupied him whenever he could 
command the leisure for it. As his sons inform us, “it 
was literally the last thing he worked at on earth.” 
But, though he had this employment in his thoughts 
so long, he did not finishit. Like almost al other auto- 
biographies, this breaks off midway in his life; for, 
while giving a description of the famous “Disruption 
conflict,” the hand was laid upon him which summoned 
him away from all conflicts forever. 

The work, however, which Dr. Guthrie succeeded in 
accomplishing is in quantity respectable, since. it fills 
about two hundred and thirty pages of the volume 
before us; and as to its quality, it may be enough to say 
that it is worthy of the man who, besides being one of 
the best preachers of his age, was one of its best story-~ 
tellers also. Scarcely a page of this book can be found 
which does not betray his aptitude in both characters. 
The prompt skill at drawing a moral—often trite 
enough, to be sure; the easy recurrence to passages of 
hortatory and irreproachable pulpit rhetoric, are not 
more significant of the habits of the author’s profes- 
sion than the abundance of humorous and piquant 
anecdotes is of the merry moods of his temperament 
and the jovial flavor of his conversation, His sketch 
has every mark of sincerity; and even in the slight- 
ness of its style,and the somewhat garrulous drift of 
its narrative, we cannot help seeing the evidence of its 
having leaped impromptu from his heart. His child- 
hood and school-days fill the first part, from 1803 to 1814; 
the second part, including the years between 1815 and 
1824, tells the story of his college Nife at Edinburgh; 
the third part conducts us from his license to preach, 
in 1825, to his ordination, in 1830; the fourth part re- 
counts his life as a pastor at Arbirlot, from the latter 
year to 1837; while the fifth part describes his life in 
Edinburgh, down to 1843, when the narrative—as is the 
fashion with autobiographies—suddenly breaks off, 
His sons, indeed, take it up gracefully, and go back 
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over the period just traced by their father, and supply 
what his modesty omitted, or what their judgment 
concerning the demands of popular curiosity may deem 
it necessary to add. They have done their work well, 
so far as they have gone; and by its completion ina 
second volume they will undoubtedly achieve a history 
worthy of its subject, and of deep interest to a multi- 
tude of readers. 
We do not purpose to describe more minutely than 
‘we have already done the characteristics of Dr. Guth- 
. Tie’s Autobiography, but we find it hard to deny to our 
readers one or two illustrations of its quality. The 
happy-hearted old man seems to have been never more 
happy than in recounting the reminiscences of his 
early life, at school and at college; and he frankly ad- 
mits that at school he was fonder of pranks than of 
study, and that as for college-life, ‘‘ beyond the depart- 
ments of fun and fighting’’ he was ‘no way distin- 
guished.”” We think that his description of the master 
of his first school is an admirable and vivid portrait. 
“Jamie Stewart, our pedagogue, was by trade a weaver; 
a very little man, dressed in the old fashion, his broad 
blue bonnet covering a head of great size and full of 
brains. Of him it might have been said, as a Highland 
porter, observing a stranger looking intently on Dr. 
Candlish, said, ‘Ay, tak’ a gude look, there’s no muckle 
o’ him—but there’s a deal in him.’ Though then a 
thoughtless boy, I remember how impressed I was 
with the prayers this old man offered up at meetings 
of the congregation. I have never heard anything 
like them since. With a remarkable knowledge of his 
Bible, and perfect mastery of its language, he so inter- 
wove its sublimest language into his prayers, that they 
seemed like the utterance of a seraph before the 
Throne. Remarkable for his piety, he was no ascetic, 
no sour and unhealthy Christian; but enjoyed, and en- 
couraged others to enjoy, innocent recreations. He 
‘was very fond of fishing, and was off to the waterside 
with rod and reel whenever he could escape from his 
loom. Nor did he think it below the dignity and grav- 
ity of a Seceder elder to ‘harry’ crows’ nests; on one 
occasion astonishing a brother in office as they came 
near a rookery, by suddenly dropping the thread of a 
pious conversation, to rush at a tree and mount it like 
a squirrel! The single room of this good old man, 
where he lived with his wife and daughter—the loom 
standing in one corner and their box-beds in another— 
‘was our school. There were some half-dozen of us 
who sat on stools, conning our lessons to the click of 
his shuttle, while he sat weaving, gently reminding us 
from time to time of our tasks, by the use of a leather 
thong at the end of a long stick, with which he reached. 
us without Aaving to leave his throne.” 

Not the least interesting and valuable part of this 
charming life-sketch is its account of the author’s early 
efforts at learning that wonderful art of preaching of 
which he became so renowned a master. 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 
The Poems of Charles Fenno Hoffman. Collected and Edited 

by his Nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman. Philadelphia: 

Porter & Coates. 

The name of Charles Fenno Hoffman is probably 
to most readers of the present generation but a nebu- 
lous and semi-mythical combination of sounds, and in 
dim fashion it conveys to us the notion of a writer 
whom we vaguely suppose to have lived at some time 
between the establishment of the Knickerbocker Maga- 
gine and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Pre- 
cisely what he wrote we can no more state than we can 
tell precisely when he wrote; and it is nct without 
some surprise that our first glance at the pretty vol- 
ume in which his writings are collected informs us that 
his birth occurred so recently as the year 1806, and that 
he is still in the land of the living, although in deep re- 
tirement and a victim of prolonged ill-health. More- 
over, we have not to read far to discover where to 
place him as one of that pleasant set of Knickerbocker 
poets who forty years ago were the somewhat faint 
American echoes of Tom Campbell and Tom Moore, 
‘and who are- now in popular recollection almost en- 
tirely displaced by the new and the stronger race of 
poets who have since come upon the stage. Yet Mr. 
Hoffman has one claim upon our remembrance which 
is likely to be honored as soon as it is presented: he is 
the author, though the most of us nad forgotten it if: 
we ever knew the fact, of the mellifiuous convivial 
song “ Sparkling and Bright,” the first stanza of which 
is enough to recall all the rest, and to set sufficiently 
Before us the manner of this lyric poet when at his 
best: 

* Sparkling and bright in liquid light 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 
With hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee would choose to dream in. 
Then fill to-night, with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay und fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting.” 
This poem is unquestionably the most successful one 
that has ever come from his pen; yet 'some may find 
additional links of kindly connection with his name on 
learning that he is the author of “ Rosalie Clare,’’ and 
of the ballad of the Mexican War called “‘ Monterey,” 
and beginning with the crisp and vigorous lines, 
* We were not many—we who stood 
Befere the iron sleet that day— 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years if he then could 
Have been with us at Monterey.” 


And what estimate is likely now to be placed upon 





the poet who once held a creditable rank in American 
letters and who is in some sense resuscitated, through 
his nephew’s devotion, from the torpor of an oblivion 
that was settling heavily upon him? No better, surely 
no more genial, answer could be given to this question 
than is furnished to us in few words by the illustrious 
poet who began to publish verses before Hoffman was 
born, and who is still among us crowning a long life of 
activity in letters with an old age that perseveres in 
fidelity to the literary spirit. Mr. Bryant of course 
knew Hoffman well, and it is in these graceful words 
that he records his opinion of his poetical merits: “‘ His 
poems bear the impress of his noble character. They 
are the thoughts of a man of eminent poetic sensibili- 
ties, who delights to sing of whatever moves the human 
heart—the domestic affections, patriotic reminiscences, 
the traditions of ancient loves and wars, and the ties 
of nature and friendship. These thoughts are express- 
ed in musical versification with the embellishments of 
a ‘ready fancy.’’’ It will help us to see the perfect 
fitness of Mr. Bryant’s delineation of the poetic quali- 
ties of Hoffman, if we add to the quotations which we 
have already made, a few lines of his poem called *‘ The 
Bob-o-Linkum.” 


* Thou vocal sprite—thou feather’d troubadour! 
In pilgrim weeds through many a clime a ranger, 
Com’st thou to doff thy russet suit once more 
And play in foppish trim the. masquing stranger? 
Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature; 
But wise, as all of us, perforce, must think ’em, 
The school-boy best hath fixed thy nomenclature, 
And poets, too, must call thee Bob-o-Linkum. 


Say! art thou, long ’midst forest glooms benighted, 
So glad to skim our laughing meadows over— 
With our gay orchards here so much delighted, 
It makes thee musical, thou airy rover? 
Or are those buoyant notes the pilfer’d treasure 
Of fairy isles, which thou hast icarn’d to ravish 
Of all their sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure, 
And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish?” 


The range of the poems here collected may be in part 
inferred from their classification. We have here “ For- 
est Musings,’’ “ Lays of the Hudson,’ ‘‘ Love Poems,” 
besides ‘Songs and Occasional Poems.’”’ The engraved 
portrait of the author with which the volume is en- 
riched, brings before us a face at once so sensitive and 
thoughtful as to enable us to account for whatever 
there is beautiful and bright in the book. 


NOTES. 


For ourselves we could not see how Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge could improve upon the first number of 
her brilliant new illustrated magazine for girls and 
boys, St. Nicholas; but here is the February number 
seemingly exceeeding its three predecessors in all sorts 
of literary and pictorial attractions. Mrs. Dodge ap- 
pears to be given carte blanche by the publishers to 
realize in this magazine her most gracious and dazzling 
ideal; and the artists and poets and story-tellers whom 
she summons to her side are a host of entertainers in 
whom she is strong and all her readers happy. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry C. Fish has just made a 
book that will be particularly interesting and useful in 
these months when so many communities are pervaded 
by uncommon thoughtfulness and fervor upon the 
central theme of personal religion. His work is called 
Hand-Book of Revivals, and he designates it as bemg 
‘for the use of the winners of souls.’’? His great object 
is to bring together, both for stimulation and itstruc- 
tion,.such facts, arguments and suggestions upon the 
whole matter of revivals as may lead to their greater 
appreciation and promotion. With the thoroughness 
of preparation which marks all of Dr. Fish’s efforts in 
book-making, he has enlarged his own knowledge of 
the subject of revivals by studying the principal mod- 
ern works bearing upon it. What revivals are, their 
history, their benefits, their tokens, the agencies by 
which they are produced, how they may be hindered 
and arrested, the objections to them, and the methods 
of conducting them—these are among the leading 
topics which Dr. Fish has discussed with learning, 
force, and devout zeal. 


From Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., we have 
several new books which, though by different authors, 
aresso kindred in subject and so much alike in the 
tasteful beauty of their mechanical costume, that we 
can deal with them best by grouping them together. 
One is by the late Dean of Canterbury, Henry Alford, 
D.D., and is entitled The State of the Blessed Dead. It 
is a series of thoughtful and tender Christian medita- 
tions, originally used for sermons preached in the Ad- 
vent season; and though marked by no originality or 
uncommon force of thought, they are happy state- 
ments of the happiest of all subjects.—A book some- 
what larger in size, but quite similar in literary char- 
acter, is by the Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden, D.D., Bishop 
of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada, and is spec- 
ially adapted for the portion of the ecclesiastical year 
which we are now approaching. It bears the title of 
Thoughts for Lent.—Very dainty and exquisite are the 
two brochures from one who is often spoken of as the 
most popular Presbyterian clergyman in America, the 
Rey. Dr. John Hall. They bear the titles Why Weepest 
Thou? or, The Voices of Dying Believers, and Thoughts 
for the Old Year and the New. These are sermons in 
Dr. Hall’s best manner, simple, Scriptural, practical 
and earnest. 


One of the most unique and interesting memo- 


| Tials of travel in the lands that are gonsecrated to 
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Christian memory by their relation to Bible story is 
Sermons and Travels in the East by Dean Stanley, 
originally published in England more than ten years 
ago, and now reproduced in what we may call an 
American costume, by Porter & Coates, of Philadel- 
phia. These sermons were actually written and 
preached in the progress of the celebrated tour - 
through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, made in 1862, py 
the Prince of Wales and his suite. At each stage in 
the journey, caused by the intervention of Sunday, the 
illustrious company paused, and their chaplain, the 
learned and liberal Dean of Westminster, was ready 
with a discourse bearing upon some Scripture lesson or 
incident, directly connected with the very spot at 
which they were lingering, or from which they had 
but recently departed. Thus, the sermons preached in 
Egypt relate to the experiences of Abraham, Joseph, 
and Israel in that country; those in Palestine refer 
to sacred and interesting events connected with 
Jacob’s Well, Nazareth and the Sea of Tiberias; while 
there are others concerning Damascus, Baalbec, Pat- 
mos, etc. The style of the sermons is unstudied, as 
might be expected from the circumstances of their 
composition; but they are suggestive and happy state- 
ments of the ideas that would occur to a great and 
generous Christian scholar in the midst of such scenes. 


The Arena and the Throne, by L. T. Townsend, 
D.D., author of “Credo,” ‘Sword and Garment,” “* God- 
Man,” etc., etc. (New York: Lee, Shepard & Dilling- 
ham.) Both the excellencies and the defects of Dr. 
Townsend’s method of thought and manner of expres- 
sion are illustrated in this volume. Among the former 
we may reckon a candid respect for science, and a con- 
siderable acquaintance with its results; a wide famil- 
iarity with general literature and a graceful power of 
apt quotation; finally, a forcible English style. Among 
fauits, we must name a lack of discrimination between 
trustworthy and untrustworthy authorities; a tend- 
ency to rash and unwarrantable generalization; and 
a painful appearance of incoherence in thought, pro- 
duced, in numerous instances, by sudden jumps from 
one epigram or illustration to another. The book is 
divided into four parts, entitled, The Field; The De- 
feat; The Triumph; and The King. The first is a dis- 
cussion of the old question of the plurality of inhabited 
worlds, in whicb the theses are defended that the 
earth is the only one; that humanity and its develop- 
ment are the central purpose of the universe; that in 
the light of this purpose all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are to be explained. ‘‘ We see,’’ says the author, 
“why the Deity is so lavish of astronomical wonders 
in man’s behalf; nothing short of stars enough to call 
out human thought and investigation until time ends, 
would be enough; it is as if God had said, ‘ Anything I 
can do for man shall be done; give him extent of 
worlds to last him his lifetime, and sufficient to tax his 
skill and invention to the utmost.’* What if God has 
made the stars in number such that they appear as 
‘silver sand’ and ‘diamond dust’; he who has given 
us his Son, shall he not with him freely give us all 
things?’ The trouble with this and other passages in 
the book is that they declare with the audacity, and 
entirely without the authority, of a prophet, the pur- 
poses of the Almighty. Dr. Townsend knows also that 
‘* when man’s earthly life terminates, the physical uni- 
verse will have no further end to subserve; it shall be 
dissolved.”” And he knows how this is going to be done. 
Planets and suns are going to be suddenly arrested in 
their movement by Divine fiat; and the motion thus 
transformed into heat will burn them allup. He forgets 
that matter is not destroyed by burning it up, ang that 
a gaseous universe will be just as far from spiritual asa 
solid one. The second part, on the character and career 
of Judas, and the third part, on the trials and fortitude 
of Job, are less crude, and at the same time, less original, 
than the first. With regard to Judas, the ingenious 
palliation of his conduct, put forward by a German 
school of critics, and supported by such authorities as 
Whately and De Quincey, is rejected—and, we think, 
very properly rejected—on the ground of the plain 
declaration of Scripture that Judas was a thief, and 
the circumstances of his treachery, which are not 
consistent with any other theery of his character. 

In the fourth part, called The King, the author ar- 
gues that humanity is to occupy the throne of the uni- 
verse; that Christ was human, as well as divine, from 
all eternity; and tha@in humanity are found the sole 
heirs with Christ of this universe. There are many 
striking and suggestive paragraphs in this part, 
though, as a whole, it impresses us unfavorably, as an 
unwarrantable use of the letter of Scripture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt bobks delivered t the Battortal Boome o this 

vi iged in iis cartest eubaequen true “ Publishers wil 
conf promp' wising us of any omission in espect. 
ym a pk teen =, prices are desirable in all cases.] 
Authors and Titles. 


Publishers. Price. 
Braddon, Miss M. B., “ Publicans and Sinners.”’..... 


Harpers. 15 
Cherbuliez, V., (Carl Benson, translator) “ Prosper. # 
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Business Department, 


~ LIFE INSURANCE. 


T is of the United States Life In- 
surance Company of this city 
that the editor of the Insurance 
Times speaks these, no less truthful 
than glowing, words : 

» “If any doubt existed in the mind 
of the writer that life insurance is the 
pest of all provisions that can be 
made for a family against the exigen- 
cies of the future, the record and 
operation of this noble institution 
would -dissipate it at once. It is not 
the largest life company in the world, 
nor the richest. It does not own or 
occupy the most splendid palace in 
Wew York, but there is no better, 
stronger, firmer, more reliable and 
eligible life institution in existence, 
for it has since its establishment, 
about a quarter of a century ago, fol- 
lowed an undeviating course of help- 
‘ful liberality and strict justice to its 
policy-holders, making their interests 
its own, instead of aggrandizing itself 
at their expense as other companies 
have done.” 

\! **We speak from our own personal 
knowledge, and can prove our words 
when we say that a policy-holder can 
(even with more safety than on him- 
self) rely with implicit and perfect 
trust on the wisdom and integrity of 
the officers of this company, for we 
have found them more faithful to the 
interests of the insured than were the 
insured to themselves, even where the 
pecuniary interest of the company in- 
vited the betrayal of that of the pol- 
icy-holder ; and the families who owe 
their present well-being, comfort, and 
affluence, to the pure, unselfish, 
friendly consideration and sagacity 
of its management can be produced 
to testify to the truth of our asser- 
tion.” 

ld ‘*We apprehend that this line of 
conduct and the general course pur- 
sued by the United States Life realize 
the design and purpose of life insur- 
ance, which is not to build up a colos- 
sal company or to tower above rival 
institutions, but to conserve with the 
utmost possible security, economy, 
and profit to the insured his premi- 
ums, and to extend inevitably certain, 
prompt, and liberal protection to his 
heirs at his death.” 














" CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of memes 2 communication be- 
tween the readers of the “ CHRISTIAN UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
~ offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
jon of any article for sale in Chicago ; 
jwering any reasonable inquiry in relation 

ton anything in the Chicago market. As 
Bervices are offered all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be ge e en stat- 
aa bow ene Sone canks, 0 i oy if ar 
mps for promeymcy oO postage, if ar- 

ticles are ordered to be forwarded by 
Address (as the nature of the oe or be 

‘Will suggest), . or Mrs. A. P. MAPES, 

1 tk Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 
eo or Game of Birds. Thirty- 
two beautiful ag thirty-two interesting 
descriptions. ral Histo ble — to 
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the study ye 
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he m cC 
Daily Globe, 
( va « Willoox & Gibbs” excels all 
Other sewing machines, not only in the sim- 
Biose” poin of = mechanical features, but also in 
ts of practical utility which are 
ht after. No other machin 
Ry 80 useful, durable, and handsome a seam 
‘with so littie exertion’ or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. . 


te Bouryetr’s FLAVORING Extracts. The 











the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 


They are not only true to their names, but are 
‘prepared from fruits of the best quality, and 
‘are so highly concentrated that a Noe age 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Frre AND WATER PrRooF.—One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 
four of any other; it fills up all holes in 
shingles, felt, tin, or iron roofs. Never 
cracks nor scales off, stops all leaks, and 
is only 80 cents a gallon ready for use. 
Local agents wanted. Send for testimo- 
nials. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 
Cedar Street, N. Y.~ 


It is Amazing 
that le nese: their teeth so shamefull 
Sozodont used with a brush of medium h 
- would keep any set of teeth in excellent 
— tion always. not forget this great 














MUSIC, &e. 
THE BEST. 
CLARKHE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MoRGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, a8 being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
“and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 


est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4,00, 


THE AMATEUR—The Leading 


MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONB DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LARKE’S ney Esa 
R REED ORGANS. 
Prien, 2. 50. 

The immense sale of this favorite meth- 
od may be ascribed, not only to its thor- 
ough instructive course, accompanied 
with the needful scales, exercises and 
studies, but to its admirable —— 
of 130 pieces of the best Reed Orga 
music, adapted with exquisite taste an Sod 
skill to the purposes of the work. 


hapten 4 AT HOME. 


es, of full Sheet Music size, are 
W filled with the most porn wn 
the day Reverie Nocturn 
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Marches, et veries, Selections 
fro , ete., jeces in all 
none difficult to hang pie PS bright and 


pleasing. 
Price, B’ds, 2.50; Cloth, $3; Full Gilt, $4. 


these | CARHART’S MELODEON INTSRUCTOR, $1.50. 


CLARKR’s $1 INSTRUCTOR FOR REED ORGAN. 

WINNER’S NEW SCHOOL FOR ane ORGAN, 
75 cents. 

CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION, $2. 


Are all excellent and popular cheap books for 
Reed Instruments. The = books sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
tg 


SONG KING!!! 


By H. R. PALMER. 


STILL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES’ 


NOW IN USE!! 
It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


if you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- | si 
paid) 75 cents. Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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€8, | 10,000,000 


STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. SS WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lst, 1873. 




































































ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
No. | ANN. Pay'ts. No. | ANN. Pay’rs, 
In force, Jan. 1st,1873......... 47 $18,578 00 || In force, Jan. ist, 1874......... 47 $22. 00 
IBUMOT . .ccccccccccesscecocesoos 10 9,698 00 |; Terminated..........cecccccces 10 6,276 00 
57 $28,276 00 57 $28,276 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. ist, 1873..... 78,146 $264,591,882 || In force, Jan. * ee 86,416 $289,505,836 
| Ree 06,405 56,559,598 || Terminated.. oncceeeccces 8,145 31,645,644 
94,561 $321,151,480 94,561 $321,151,480 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account.......... $56,074,484 31 Ff By paid Death and Endowm't Claims..$3, my = 80 
be nag oo Geiteseeeubedsan 1% sia ro ; — _ PRET Per EX saan 4 
’ ter OTS. ccccccccccccccs " WEAOMGD, ....0'000 cesercsecssvee 
‘eat aD ‘ “ 6 Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
ee eer “4,667,389 59 
* « Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
TROT. cco ccccescescccceses 400 
« « Expenses and Taxes........... 1,063,884 64 
Balance to New Accouut.......+.+.. 62,363,157 38 
$77,736,486 57 $77,736,486 57 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent.......... $61,148,784 82 By Bonds and Mortgages............ $52,707,912 17 
“ Claims by Death, not yet due..... 683,825 United Statesand New-York State 
* Post-mortem Dividends, due on ds bacassekaaancncsbanke 5,967,888 00 
Mak raeeskssenascsccncne 43,316 95 a ere 2,539,408 
“ Premiums paid in advance,....... , 904 * Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
“ Gargins accrued on Tontine Pol- panies at interest...........+0 2,224,961 84 
Dedsk “ehisatheresccee sede 26,220 1 *¢ Interest accrited:...cccccccccccesese § «ORB 8st 
“ Undivided EET 8,727,785 03 “ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
ne at +4" ae shoagesice®* 1,097,614 98 
remiums in trans: rinc 
‘or December..... “ RA J --» 181,818 19 
ad eet.t. due by Agents eceeemosece 17,771 
$65,609,837 67 $65,609,837 67 67 
)———— ce arene mg —————— 





From the Uatitied Sargine a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force 


at its anniversary in 187: 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct, 


January 21st, 187h. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By recent act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred 
thousand 


insured lives. 





TRUSTEES, 


Freperick 8. WINSTON, 
Joun V. L. PruyYn, 
R. H. MoCurpy, 

I. GREEN PEARSON, 
Wruiam Betts, 
JoHN WADSWORTH, 
Samus. E. SPROULLS, 
SamvuE. M. CoRNELL, 
Lucius RoBINsON, 

W. Smita Brown, 
RricHaRD PaTRIOK, 
Wu H. PoruaM, 





Samvet D. Bascock, 
Henry A. SMYTHE, 
Wuu1am E. Dopesz, 
GroresE 8. Coz, 


Joun E. DEVELIN, 
Martin Bates, 
Wm. A. HAINEs, F. 
Seymour L. Hustep, 
O.tverR H. PALMER, 
Henry E. Davies, 
Ricwarp A. MoCurpy, 


Francts Skippy, 

J. Ex.zzot Conpict, 
James C. HOLDEN, 
HERMAN C. von Post, 
Gero. C. RICHARDSON, 
ES eo H. Rics, 
W. F. ——, 
ph. TARR, 
— H. CossiTt, 
Lewis May, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
Tuomas Dickson. 














RICHARD A. McCURDY, WM. B. C. BARTLETT, JOIN M. STUART, 
Vice-President, _ Actuary. Secretary. 
, M.D., G. 8. Wi , M.D. 
Te Dial ‘eamanare 
HOCOLAT MENIE for Break- r 
6 fast. beaaad Luncheon. pn Medal Vienna EDUCA r IONAL. 


Exhibition 


MENIER’S ESSENCE OF {c000a, or FAMILY 
CHOCOLATES. for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S cocoa. for Breakfast, requires no 
potting jaca boiling milk. Awarded Medal Vienna 


CHOCOLAT MENIER, for Eating. Defies a 
honest ovmponeon. Annual eat tion neceeds 
Sold by all Groce; ruses ts and 
Bieteotion ners. Manufactory at PNoistel jur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Depot, 45 Beaver St. 


rT OMPKINS AVENUE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN GHUBCH, co cor. McDonough Pos Broce. 
v, Frederick G. Clark, bp 

of "“Dedleation are ‘© appointed to ‘bo held in 
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February wih ~ aeeaiee evening, Big a ee 
Dedication Sermon by Rev. John Sub- 
ject : “* Our Church—Its Stre hand Bea 3 ‘ed 

February 15th, Sabbath, 10 43 mM. Sermon by the 
Pastor, Rev. F. G. Clark, D. Subject:  Bindin ig 
Seana with Cords: "2% P.M. Children’ 


tho 
Dasrosnes by Rev. J. G. Butler, D.D., and the 
mor 7% P.M. Sermon by Rev. James 0. Murray, 
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The result of the Parliamentary elections already 
held foreshadows with certainty the overthrow of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. This will be 
a personal defeat for Mr. Gladstone and his asso- 
ciates, and a personal victory for Mr. Disraeli and 
his followers.. But it would be useless to search in 
this result for the triumph of any broad principle, 
or even of any general tendency such as the words 
** Conservative” and “Liberal” suggest. In the 
battle on the Irish Education Bill, the result of 
which forced Mr. Gladstone a year ago to proffer 
his resignation, the forces arrayed against him 
included the most dissimilar elements—Catholics 
who thought the Bill did not concede enough to 
their church; Protestants who thought it con- 
ceded too much; Conservatives, ultra Radicals, 
and a miscellaneous host besides. On the broader 
field of the country at large, a still wider alliance 
has opposed and defeated him. There were the 
strict party Conservatives to begin with; there 
were Dissenters offended with the Education 
Scheme; Churchmen who scented Disestablish- 
ment in the Liberal atmosphere; the Irish Home 
Rulers with their grievance ; the Brewers and Dis- 
tillers with theirs; a multitude who had been 
alienated by various official blunders; and all who 
had a vague sense that the Government had done 
nothing brilliant of late, and a change might be 
for the better. Against this formidable array, Mr. 
Gladstone had no important measure or definite 
policy to advocate. He shines when great ques- 
tions are at stake, especially if they have a moral 
aspect; but in an epoch of petty issues and 
guerilla fighting, his adroit and facile antagonist 
often has him at a disadvantage. What Mr. Dis- 
raeli will be able to accomplish with the motley 
host who will probably rally around his standard 
at the opening of Parliament is very uncertain ; 
what he will even wish to accomplish is matter of 
doubt. His administration may not improbably 
be a makeshift one throughout. For any funda- 
mental reform, England may have to return to Mr, 
Gladstone, who in the union of practical states- 

smanship with moral sincerity stands far above all 
his rivals, 








THE DIVINE FORGIVENESS. 


HERE are two mistakes into which men fall in 
their thought and feeling about the Divine 
forgiveness. In the first place, they imagine that 
there is some great difficulty in the way of God’s 
forgiving sinners at all. They ask, ‘‘ How cana 
holy God forgive sin ?” as if his holiness and good- 
ness were something in the way of his granting 
pardon. But in truth it is becawse God is holy and 
good that he is so ready to restore and to heal. It 
is a low and selfish nature that finds it hard to for- 
give. The nobler and sweeter one is, the more 
natural it is for him to welcome the returning 


prodigal. 

- In the dealings of men with each other, we see 
that forgiveness is a simple matter. It springs 
swift and spontaneous from a generous heart. Is 
it a matter of wonder to us that when a naughty 
child turns sobbing to its mother and says, ‘‘I am 
sorry,” the mother takes it in an instant to her 
bosom? It is her very motherhood that makes 
her so quick to forgive. And just as fast as we 
grow into Christ-like disposition toward our fellow- 
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men, it becomes natural to us to forgive those 
who have wronged us. It is the very nature of 
love to forgive. Because God is transcendently 
noble, great in goodness beyond our imagination, 
forgiveness is his inmost and inseparable quality. 
It is because we are so poor in our moral natures, 
because we are so far below the Divine goodness, 
that we can hardly understand or believe how 
freely he welcomes us back when we turn to him. 

It is often supposed that God forgives men in an 
entirely different way from that in which he bids 
them to forgive each other. But it is the very 
heart of Christ’s teaching, that God’s love for us 
is to be the pattern of our disposition toward each 
other. He expressly taught us to pray, “ Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” We are 
told to love our enemies and do good to them that 
hate us, that we may be the children of him who 
witholds not his sunshine and rain from the evil 
and the unjust. ‘‘This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another as I haveloved you. . . 
As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved 
you.” If we then who are evil yet know what it is 
to give to our children free and swift forgiveness, 
hhow much more shall our Father which is in heav- 
en quickly and joyfully welcome his children who 
turn to seek him ? 

Christ, being Divine and human, has set before 
our eyes as man the very working of God’s heart. 
In all the scenes of his life that are recorded, there 
is none that transcends the story (Luke vii: 36-50) 
of the woman who was a sinner, who while he sat 
at meat did wash his feet with tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head, and kissed them, 
and anointed them with ointment. And he said 
unto her, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven.” Just as Christ 
forgave her—with that simple answer of love to 
love which the heart understands—so does the 
Divine Saviour forgive whoever comes in love and 
sorrow to his feet. There may be few who love 
and repent like Mary Magdalene ; but whoever re- 
pents at all, whoever wou’d turn from sin to a 
better life, has as simple and straight a road to 
forgiveness and salvation as she found. There is 
no difficulty, and no mystery, when we under- 
stand that the disposition which Christ showed 
is the disposition which forever fills the heart of 
God. 

But, from doubt whether they can be forgiven 
at all, men fall into the other extreme, and ‘sup- 
pose that at the moment of their forgiveness the 
ill effect of their wrong-doing ceases. This is pe- 
culiarly a danger in our time, when the idea of 
God as a harsh and inexorable ruler is.giving place 
to a milder conception. There is danger lest we 
feel that sin is not so dreadful after all, since it is 
so readily forgiven and its consequences wiped 
out. But the consequences of sin are not wiped 
out as soon as the sinner is forgiven. God’s moral 
laws are not set aside by his mercy. The idea that 
justice ceases to act as soon as love comes in rests 
on a false analogy between the Divine government 
and earthly civil governments. In the latter case, 
when a criminal is pardoned the operation of the 
law is wholly interrupted and set aside so far as 
he is concerned. But God’s moral laws are never 
interrupted or set aside. His justice and his mercy 
work harmoniously ; they are indeed but different 
aspects of the same quality ; God’s justice is merci- 
ful and his mercy is just. As there is nothing in 
the Divine justice that hinders God from instantly 
receiving with love the sinner that turns to him; 
so there is nothing in his mercy that will interrupt 
his eternal law of justice. Itisa law of God—a 
law which has no more exceptions than the law of 
gravitation—that sin brings suffering. When a 
drunkard turns to God with tears and prayers 
that he may lead a new life, no doubt there goes 
out to him an answer of infinite and tender pity. 
But he is not set free in a moment from the bond- 
age of his sin. It will torment his body, and tempt 
his soul; he will suffer long, perhaps he will fall 
again and again. God’s law of retribution upon 
sin is not set aside in his case. He is assured of 
final victory if he will persevere, through God’s 
help, but he has sinned and he must suffer. The 
same is true in the case of every evil habit. Im- 
purity, selfishness, pride, leave deep scars in the 
soul, even when it has turned to God and tasted 
his forgiving love; scars that long will ache and 
smart, and make that a slow and difficult journey 
which but for them would have been a swift and 
joyful flight. Nor is this the worst. When by our 
wrong-doing we give an evil impulse to another 
soul, we start a train of consequences that will go 
on working downward, past the reach of any after 
repentance or reformation on our part. To the 
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might in some sort bear, but how shall we endure 
that through our fault others should suffer, should 
be weakened and degraded, perhaps even after we 
have ceased to feel our part of the punishment ? 

The whole matter stands in this way. Sin is 
evil and only evil. No single act of wrong-doing, 
whether before conversion or after, will fail to 
bear bitter fruit. But the same God who will by 
no means clear the guilty is merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin. His 
chastisements are the means by which he turns us 
back to himself. Whatever our sin, whatever our 
suffering, Love stands with open arms and says, 
Come! And he that cometh shall in no wise be 
cast out. 








JONATHAN’S SENTIMENTS TOWARDS 
JOHN. 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH, if he be correctly re- 
ported, has lately been telling his fellow- 
countrymen a great secret. It is that Americans 
in general hate Englishmen in general, and that 
they do this with a hatred that is very strong 
and very deep-rooted. For ourselves, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith in this opinion; 
neither can we agree with those American jour- 
nals that are just now covering him with re- 
proach for having expressed it. We think that 
he has fallen into a mistake ; but that, under all 
the circumstances of his peculiar experience among 
us, if he had not fallen into that mistake it would 
be something extraordinary. 

At the breaking out of our civil war, Mr. Smith 
was residing, as Professor of History, at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford—the venerable and serene castle 
of antique learning that still ‘‘ whispers from its 
towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age ;” 
and from the very heart of that stronghold of 
Toryism his voice—among the foremost in Eng- 
land—pronounced a strong vindication of our 
national cause, and an unhesitating faith in it. 
For that service, so rare in that land in those 
days, and so exquisitely sweet to our hearts, we 
all gave words of love to Goldwin Smith; and 
when, a few months later, he came among us, and 
passed through city and camp a studious specta- 
tor of the great strife, he was everywhere greeted, 
by scholars, statesmen, soldiers, and citizens, with 
warm expressions of gratitude. He is one of the 
most sincere of men, and one of the most sensitive. 
A recluse, a simple-hearted scholar, he accepted 
all these affectionate words as though they meant 
just what they seemed to mean. He went back 
to England with a delight and a confidence in our 
national cordiality not unlike that which at pres- 
ent fills the genial heart of Tyndall with sunny 
memories ; so that, at the close of the war, giving 
up his chair at one of the oldest universities in 
England, it seemed easy to Goldwin Smith to re- 
turn to us and take up his residence at the newest 
university in America. His relations to that uni- 
versity, and to many movements for popular edu- 
cation in this country, had all the beauty of 
perfect disinterestedness. He would take no com- 
pensation for anything he did. He gave his time, 
his invaluable counsels, his charming gifts as a 
teacher, his instructive services as a public lec- 
turer—all without money and without price. Nay, 
he was in the matter of money a benefactor rather 
than a beneficiary. He brought over his rich pri- 
vate library, and gave that to the university to 
which he had already given himself; he aided 
poor students ; he was the adviser of those who 
had doubts and difficulties; he was the quiet, 
helpful friend of mechanics and working men ; and 
in ways innumerable, without the least noise or 
ostentation, he went about doing good. His life 
among us has perhaps but one precedent in 
American history, and that is the memorable and 
, benignant visit of Bishop Berkley a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

It was in the midst of these experiences that the 
Alabama claims were presented against England, 
and by invitation of the good citizens of Ithaca 
Goldwin Smith made a speech there embodying 
his views of those claims. His speech was, of 
course, from the stand-point of an Englishman. 
It was in good taste and in good spirit; it was 
courteous, thoughtful and candid ; but it was the 
speech of an Englishman. It is needless to say 
that he differed from the American view of the 
Alabama claims; and for the atrocious crime of 
saying so, Goldwin Smith was at once subjected to 
that punishment with which we usually repay our 





‘right-thinking mind this appears the most terrible [| own noblest public men the moment they dare to 
penalty of sin, ‘That which falls on ourselves we | have an idea that is not for the moment popular. 
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The American press opened upon him its batteries. 
All his friendly services were forgotten. The un- 
selfish and devoted life that he was still leading 
among us went for nothing. He was taunted and 
fleered at and decorated with the hardest names to 
be had; and with an injustice that has no other 
palliation than that it was the result of ignorance, 
he was coarsely told that while he subsisted on an 
American salary he must not have the impudence 
to hold any other than American opinions. We 
punished him for his intellectual independence, 
just as we have before and since punished other 
good men for the same thing—Salmon P. Chase, 
Horace Greeley and Charles Sumner. But in the 
case of Goldwin Smith, this recoil, where there 


- ¥ had so recently been tenderness and love, gave a 


wound to the heart—not anger, but grief, and a 

not unnatural conviction of national hatred to 

himself and to all his countrymen. And thisis the 

meaning of his recent speech in England that all 
_ Americans hate all Englishmen. 








| THE NEW TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


| TEMPERANCE movement of a very extra- 
ordinary character challenges our atten- 
tion. The principal scene of operations, thus far, 
‘is the South-western portion of Ohio, and the 
principal actors are women of theh ighest moral 
and Christian character. The movement was first 
puggested, it seems, by Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston, 
a@ well-known and very earnest champion of the 
‘Temperance cause. Late in December he went to 
Hillsboro, Highland county, as a lecturer, and 
spoke on some literary topic to a large audience. 
At the close he offered to deliver a free lecture on 
Temperance, and, the offer being accepted, he 
again had a crowded house. In this lecture he un- 
folded the plan out of which the new movement 
has grown. The plan was substantially this: That 
the women of the place should form a league ; that 
they should draw up a pledge to cease retailing 
intoxicating liquors, to be presented by a com- 
mittee of their number to all the dealers in the 
place, who should be entreated to sign it and at 
once give up their demoralizing business. If they 
should comply, then the end sought by the league 
would be gained; if they should refuse, then the 
women were to exhort and persuade, and, if this 
should not prove effectual, they were to hold a 
prayer-meeting in each liquor saloon, successively, 
and pray, sing and exhort until tho keeper should 
surrender. ; 
The people of Hillsboro did not at once adopt 
the plan; but in Washington Court House, Fay- 
ette county, the noble Christian women of the 
place, after hearing Dr. Lewis, entered upon the 
workatonce. They met early each morning in one 
:of the churches for prayer and counsel, and then 
istarted off in a body, visiting each of the saloons 
‘successively, exhorting the keepers to abandon the 
traffic, and when they refused, the women knelt in 
earnest prayer, and, after singing a hymn or two, 
went away. This course was followed up day 
after day, until all but one of the saloon-keepers in 
the place signed the pledge, sold their furniture, 
and sent their liquors back to the wholesale deal- 
ers. Drummers for Cincinnati liquor-houses tried 
‘in vain to stay the course of reform. One stub- 
born dealer removed his business to a place just 
outside of the corporate limits, but the ladies at 
once established themselves in a temporary shel- 
ter close by his side, and at last advices were still 
praying and singing from morning till night, and 
registering the name of every visitor to the saloon. 
Not a dram of liquor can be had at Washington 
Court House, and the women expect to conquer 
the keeper of the saloon over the border. 
, The experiment has been tried in Wilmington, 
Clinton Co., at Waynesville, Franklin, New Vien- 
ma, Morrow, Martinsville, Greenfield, Gallipolis, 
Batavia, and other places in Ohio, and in a few 
)places in Southern Indiana, and generally with 
the same results. In some instances the men as- 
semble for prayer in the churches while the women 
,are pursuing their work in the saloons. By alter- 
mations of two hours each, different groups of 
‘women keep up the siege upon a given point from 
six o’clock in the morning until a late hour at 
might. Women of the different religious denom- 
-inations are heartily united in the work, and the 
elergy generally lend their influence in its favor. 
‘In every town, in short, the movement appears to 
carry with it the influence, not alone of the young, 
who are liable to be carried away by their enthu- 
siasm and led to the adoption of unwise measures, 
but of the soberest matrons, whose discretion is 
unquestioned. The prayer-meetings are very sol- 





emn and impressive, and indications of the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit are manifest. Not a few 
conversions have occurred. Sometimes, when de- 
nied admission to the saloons, the women have 
held meetings for singing and prayer in the street 
near the entrance. The sight of these women 
kneeling on the snow and ice and offering up their 
songs and supplications has melted many a stout 
heart. 

Such, in brief, are the essential features of this 
new and extraordinary crusade, as we have gath- 
ered them from Ohio papers. If, now, we are 
asked to say what we think of the movement, we 
frankly confess our fears that, in spite of what 
seem to be the immediate results, the permanent 
effects will not be such as to justify measures so 
extraordinary and so at war with the principles, 
instincts, and habits that characterize our Ameri- 
can civilization. And yet, when we think of the 
indescribable woes that follow the traffic in intox- 
icating liquors, there is something sublime in this 
MORAL UPRISING against it, so far as it has its root 
in genuine religious feeling and is under the guid- 
ance of religious principle. We shall certainly be 
slow to condemn a movement which, in spite of 
individual extravagances, may perhaps carry with 
it the blessing of God, and become the means of 
wide-spread and unspeakable good. It will cer- 
tainly require extraordinary judgment and good 
sense to keep such a movement from degenerating 
into a mere exhibition of popular passion and 
frenzy. In every instance, measures of such a 
character, to be useful, nust grow so manifestly 
out of strong moral and religious feeling as to com- 
mand the respect of those against whose business 
they are directed. The@difficulty will be to keep 
the movement free from impulses and passions 
that would inevitably degrade it and make it re- 
pulsive and odious in the eyes of all right-think- 
ing people. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


T is greatly to be desired that the affairs of Life 
Assurance Companies should be so conducted 
as to win and keep the confidence of the whole 
community. To these institutions is entrusted a 
principle which may be made of vast economic 
value to the community. Those who manage 
them may look at their operations from a purely 
commercial point of view. It is the social and 
moral results which chiefly attract us. But, there 
was never a case in which self-interest was more 
really identical with the interest of the whole com- 
munity itself. Life Insurance Companies should 
be conducted in a manner which shall entitle them 
to implicit and universal confidence. Their life 
and success depend upon the trust inspired among 
the common people. 

Like Savings Banks, though they are commer- 
cial in operation, they are so near to the sphere of 
benevolence that they partake of a semi-moral 
character, and are to be measured by higher stand- 
ards than those applied to banks or brokerage. 
When once the full scope of their influence shall 
be understood, and an assuredly safe management 
shall establish general confidence, life assurance 
can hardly fail to extend far beyond what the most 
sanguine now anticipate. But every extravagant, 
unsound, or dishonest Company strikes a deadly 
biow at that faith on which their very foundations 
rest. In their nature they do not approve them- 
selves, as banks do, by affording daily convenience. 
Their operations are slow, covering long periods 
of time, and the results are comparatively obscure. 
The failure, or fraudulent conduct, or hard deal- 
ing of a single company throws discredit upon the 
system itself. This these institutions cannot af- 
ford, nor can we afford it who look upon their 
operations from a social and benevolent point of 
view. 

We propose to discuss the question of Life In- 
surance not only in the editorial columns of the 
Christian Union, but also by the pens of: such 
able men as have a full understanding of the 
matter, and who have knowledge of these matters, 
To this subject will be joined, also, such informa- 
tion and discussion of Savings Banks, of Cotper- 
ative Industrial Associations, of the economies of 
labor, and, in. short, of political economy, in its 
special relations to the humbler workingmen, as 
we can from time to time secure. There is a gos- 
pel of industry, of economy, of combined labor, of 
rights of labor and rights of capital, of reciprocal 
relations of men of different classes. To the poor 
this gospel should be preached. It is high time 
that Christianity should be shown to include the 
interests of the world that now is, as well as those 


of the world to come, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Gen. Harney, of the Army, who has had a 
large experience in dealing with the Indians, addressed 
the House Military Committee the other day. He 
favored the peace policy, but advocated the transfer 
of the Indian bureau to the war department. He be- 
lieved that if Indians were treated fairly there never 
would be any difficulties with them. He had known 
but two instances in which they ever violated treaty 
stipulations, and in those the Indians were to be ex- 
cused, for the treaties had grown old before they were 
enforced, and the chiefs and head men who made them 
were all dead. The troubles with the Indians were 
principally caused by the fraudulent agents and by 
whisky-dealers. He had never known au Indian agent 
who had not grown rich in the office, but one. On 
being asked how the whisky-sellers could be sup- 
pressed, he answered, without hesitation, that they 
should be hanged or shot by the nearest military 
officer. 

—Kentucky is wrestling with the problem of ed- 
ucation as it affects her colored population. A bill has 
passed the Senate, taxing the colored citizens 20 cents 
on the $100 for a fund, which is to further receive the 
interest on a pro rata share of anything the Common- 
wealth may collect of the United States government 
on the “ war claim” of the State. This fund it appro- 
priates in aid of separate and distinct schools. The 
superintendent of public instruction is put in charge; 
the school commissioners are charged with all the 
duties to colored children they now have to white; 
each school is to have a colored trustee, and teachers 
are to have the same qualifications required for white 
schools, “‘ subject to such variations as the county com- 
missioner of common schools for the county may think 
proper to suit the demands of each particular district.’’ 
Of course, separate schools for any class of the popula- 
tion rest upon a principle at war with Republicanism, 
but it is better that Kentucky should educate colored 
children in this way than to let them grow up in 
ignorance. Among the earliest fruits which a system 
of general education will bring forth will be the 
abolition of all class or caste distinction in education. 


—In another column we print the advertisement 
of Mrs. Winslow, who will take a class of young ladies 
to Europe, for study, this spring. We are able to speak 
from personal knowledge of Mrs. Winslow in recom- 
mending her very cordially to parents who may wish 
to give to their daughters the opportunities of travel, 
for the study of language and of much besides, under 
thoughtful and intelligent guidance. 


—Among the Conservative members just return- 
ed for Parliament, during the political reaction now 
showing itself in Great Britain, we note the name 
of Mr. John Henry Puleston, an active partner in 
the late house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 
now McCulloch & Co., of London. Mr. Puleston 
is a native of Wales, but came to this country 
about eighteen years ago. During the war he was in 
Washington as Pennsylvania State Agent, forwarding 
and caring for the troops, supplies, and munitions of 
that great State with marked efficiency. Toward the 
clese of the war he returned to New York, went into 
Wall Street, and established a brokerage and banking 
house; and when the London branch of Jay Cooke & 
Co. was to be established he was asked to join Mr. 
McCulloch in the enterprise. His tact, ability and 
ready skill have met with rapid recognition in staid old 
London, both in the success of the house in whose inter- 
ests he Jabors, and in this personal triumph of an elec- 
tion to Parliament. As to politics, it is fair to suppose 
that his “Conservatism” will be sufficiently enlivened 
by his American experiences not to make him the 
deadest of fossils, or even the most orthodox of Tories. 
We have a right of sympathy with Mr. Puleston, inas- 
much as he was one of the original promoters of the 
Christian Union, which here sends him a cordial greet- 
ing when he shall first sit with his hat on in the British 
Parliament. 

—The Samaritan Home for the Aged, in Four- 
teenth Street, isa charity which makes its appeal to 
the tenderest and most pathetic considerations which 
can move the heart to kindness. Its friends are just 
now making a special effort for its prosperity, and are 
to give on the 13th and 14th of February, at the Arm+ 
ory, corner of Broadway and 35th street, a series of 
attractive entertainments, facetiously but pot very 
definitely described as ‘St. Valentine’s Kettledrum,”’ 
The tickets are one dollar each. 


—An effort will be made at the next meeting of 
the Boston School Committee to procure a reconsider- 
ation and reversal of the vote by which the women 
chosen as members of that body were unseated. We 
trust the effort will be successful. The opposition to 
the women is led by the Rev. Dr. Means, Congrega- 
tionalist, the Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Unitarian, and the 
Rev. James Reed, Swedenborgian. The main ground 
of this clerical opposition, curiously enough, is the al- 
leged illegality of the election of women, while the 
lawyers of the body generally take the ground that it 
was perfectly legal. 

—The Arcadian Club of this city will honor itself 
to-morrow (Thursday) by celebrating the 83d birthday 
of Peter Cooper. The dear old man will be warmly 
received on the occasion by a large number of his 
fellow-citizens, who will be glad of an opportunity te 
testify their respect and affection for one whose life 
has been a great public benefit, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Please explain what is meant by the authority to 
remit sins, given.to the apostles in John xx. 23. In 
what sense does it belong to their successors? 


HE difficulty of interpreting the language of 
Jesus, especially that of the Jerusalem period, is 
that he spoke from the highest spiritual plane, and 
men interpret from the coarsest material plane. If this 
Janguage of John xx. 23, be interpreted literally and 
’ rigorously from the stand-point of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, with its long retinue of offices, the meaning 
will be imprisoned and hidden. But, if one can rise to 
the plane of spiritual psychology, he may understand 
easily how not only the apostles, but all Christians, 
when exalted by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, can 
remit or retain, can bind or loose, can open or shut. It 
is not the conferring of an external and official au- 
thority, but a declaration ot the power of the human 
soul when raised by the Holy Ghost, into the sympathy 
and in part into the power of God, in the moral realm. 
We know of no order or body of men at the present 
day that does not contain some bad men, and it is in- 
conceivable that to such men, full of impurities and 
petty spites, God should entrust the power of giving 
or refusing absolution to the human soul. And if itis 
true that Christ will ‘in no wise cast out” any one 
that comes to him, we see no need of, or propriety in, 
the intervention of any presbyter, priest or apostle, in 
absolution. 
| 2. Is repentance a necessary preparation for and 
antecedent to faith, or may a man be justified before 
he repents and repent afterward ? 


There has been much useless splitting of theological 
hairs on the question of the order of faith and repent- 
ance. No man can begin a Christian life, no man is in 
a condition to take the very first step in a Christian 
life until he feels a genuine regret for having sinned, 
sufficient regret to prompt him to an earnest endeavor 
to abandon his sins. Andsuch a feeling is repentance. 
The notion that a man may be “ justified’ before he 
has any disposition to leave his sin is a notion that 
has no other foundation than the exigences of system- 
builders. 

3. Why is not the Lord’s Prayer repeated as it is 
given in the Bible? Instead of “ forgive us our debts,” 
&e., it is nearly always “forgive us our trespasses,”’ 
&e. : 

Nice literalism even in the matter of the Lord’s 
Prayer is not best; the prayer is given in slightly dif- 
fering forms in Matthew and Luke. “ Forgive us our 
trespasses”’ is an older rendering, but the present 
translation, is, it seems to us, much better. Forgiving 
“‘ our debtors’ is a much more inclusive phrase, and 
involves a much more difficult duty than merely for- 
‘giving ‘‘ those that trespass against us.” Perhaps it is 
an aversion to the fullness of this requirement that 
brought about the other rendering. — 


\ 4. We are taught that a day of judgment is coming 
when we shall be called upon to give an account, &c, 
Where will our spirits be between death and the judg- 
mept ? 

There has been no explicit teaching on this point. 
We infer from special passages and from the drift of 
the New Testament, that the spirits of men of faith 
appear in Zion or before God, as soon as freed from the 
body. The judgment day is described pictorially. 
Literal details are not given, and guessing will do no 
e good. ° 

5. Is it proper to give to the poor with a hope of re- 

Ceiving a benefit te ourselves, or should we give purely 
with a desire to do good? 
{* Our Lord” uses both motives in his teaching. You 
cannot shut your eyes to the fact that it is blessed to 
give. But the higher and more disinterested your 
motive, the more blessed will it be to you. But do not 
stand too much on the motive—give somehow, by all 
means. Give all youcan from the highest motives, for 
the sake of the poor themselves. Then add as much 
more for your own benefit. 


' 6. Did Thomas apply his test to the hands and side 
of our Saviour? Or, was the sight of the Lord suffi- 
cient to convince him? 

There is a difference of opinion. It seems to us that 
he was so well satisfied by what he saw that he de- 
clined to make further tests. But you can judge as 
Well as we. 


\ 7. Is it best to teach children of the terrors of hell? 

'T Archbishop Trench has a good saying, that as God 
did not reveal to the world in its infancy any of the 
terrors of divine justice, so should the terrible results 
of sin be withheld during the infancy of the in- 
dividual, as most unsuited to that susceptible age. We 
have never known anything but harm to come of 
Spiritual terrors inflicted on children. 


'" 9, Manor. Qumrres.—(1) It is very proper to close a 
prayer with the words, “For Christ’s sake.” He en- 
joins that we shall ask in his name, and he is the medi- 
ator between God and man. (2) A theological student 
is advised not, as a rule, to study theology on Sunday. 
The spiritual benefits of a day of rest are lost if our 
pursuits are the same as upon a week day. (3) We 
again repeat for the benefit of inquirers that Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher’s valuable articles on “ Retribution,” 
will be published in book form by J. B. Ford & Co. 
(4) It does not matter, so far as we cay see, whether a 
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teacher instructs her pupils to say ‘“‘ double-o”’ or “o 
—o” in spelling such words as ‘‘good.”’ The impor- 
tant thing is that they use the proper letters in the 
right order, and not what they call them. (5) Dr. 
Edward Eggleston is a Methodist minister in regular 
standing as a member of an annual conference, but 
has not had charge of a church since the failure of 
his health in 1866. (6) A correspondent who “ takes 
the Christian Union on account of his interest in the 
department of ‘Inquiring Friends’’’ is informed that 
we do not require the true name of the writer, and 
that one person may ask as many questions as he 
pleases during the year. We usually have more than 
we can answer, and we reserve the right to answer 
only such as we think best, without intending any 
slight to those whose queries are not noticed. 


Art Hotes. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


EGINNING, as our American water-colorists did 
seven years ago, with the popular sentiment all against 
them, and very little of encouragement outside of their own 
ranks, the present exhibition is highly creditable. Indeed, it 
would by no means be discreditable if the society had begun 
its existence under favorable instead of adverse circum- 
stances, This year there are shown 490 paintings and draw- 
ings of various styles, very few of which could with fairness 
to the artists have been refused. The Committee has never- 
theless rejected a large number of works offered for the pres- 
ent exhibition, and doubtless there are to-day many heart- 
burnings among young painters who naturally think them- 
selves victims of misfortune if not of personal spite; buta 
rigid exclusion of ’prentice work is the true rule for examin- 
ers to adopt. The contrary system has robbed the National 
Academy exhibitions of half their interest and influence. Let 
the managers make a note of thisand give us in the spring 
fewer pictures with a higher standard of merit. 

Landscapes in the present exhibition of course largely out- 
number the other branches of art, as they must for many 
years continue to do in any American exhibition. On ascend- 
ing the stairway, the visitor’s eye is first caught by two large 
Engliso scenes which are fair specimens of a school that is 
disappearing before the realism which modern taste demands. 
The pictures to which we refer (Nos. 1 and 118) are by Messrs. 
Pearson and Wainright, and there are scattered through the 
exhibition several more by one or both of these gentlemen, 
all of which are somewhat feeble in treatment, and are al- 
most invariably “killed,” in a chromatic sense, by whatever 
happens to hang near at hand. 

Nos. 3 and 117, with half-a-dozen more by T. M. Martern, are 
attractive in general, but not satisfactory in particular. They 
are, one and all, studies of those peculiarly charming subjects 
which one finds deep in the woods, where the sun streams 
over moss-grown logs, and the rich browns of decaying leaves 
and twigs. Looked at through a funnel or arolled catalogue, 
and at a safe distance, these pictures are vastly improved, but 
a funnel is not a desirable necessity for artistic purposes. 

No. 25, by Miss F. Bridges, is a sketch which will be appre- 
ciated by anyone who knows anything about a country win- 
ter in the Northern States. It is one of those cheery little 
snow-birds known familiarly as the “‘ Chick-a-dee,”’ and in the 
ornithological vulgate as the Black-capped Titmouse. He is 
perched in the reckless manner known to his species upon a 
frost-stiffened twig, and every feather is instinct with life as 
he jerks out his staccato note. The best artis often the sim- 
plest.. It seems as though anyone with a smattering of color 
and form could, if the effort were made, paint a bird and a bit 
of brush like this, but there are very few who can doit. We 
notice with pleasure that this, and one or two more pictures 
of a like character by the same artist, have found purchasers, 
and that, if not the highest praise possible, is at least gratify- 
ing. The other instances of Miss Bridges’ taste should 
not be overlooked. They are all, or nearly all, in the east 
room, and the best are Nos. 225, 247, and 205. Her forte seems 
to be in painting simple, familiar, not to say homely, bits of 
nature, such as we have all seen a thousand times, but of 
which we do not recognize the picturesqueness, until it is 
caught and fixed for us by some one who does. One or two 
more elaborate landscapes by this artist are exquisite in del- 
icacy of handling, but are too much like other people’s work. 
They lack the individuality which makes the dead sand-piper 
and the chick-a-dee and their congeners so attractive. 

Returning to the.order of our going we find in No. 30, 
in the corridor, the most promising picture that we have 
ever seen painted by Mr. Henry Farrar (not Thomas C 
Farrar, who is now winning considerable repute in England). 
It is a night view on the East River, treated with a breadth of 
shadow and a generalization of form which we have never 
before seen in his work. Very likely he may not thank us 
for seeing it now, as he is still working along in that pre- 
Raphaelite groove which made such a stir a generation ago, 
and which has certainly produced a marked and beneficial in- 
fluence upon our art. 

Winslow Homer sends some “ Leaves from a Sketch Book,” 
all of which will be found within a few feet of one another, 
beginning with No. 34. They are singularly fascinating, and 
unsatisfying, and patch-work like, but they all contain good 
material for more studied compositions, and what are sketch- 
book leaves for, if not for this? Mr. Matt. Morgan sends two 
pictures, the first of which shows Thisbe in a listening atti- 
tude at a crack at one side the wall, and the second, Pyramus 
whispering and trying to see at the other. The concait isa 
pretty one, and it is a great pity that poor Thisbe’s right fore- 
finger is so dreadfully misshapen that one loses one’s pleasure 
in looking at the picture. Of course the public cannot be ex- 
pected to allow for special difficulties in drawing the human 
hand. 

The north room contains the largest and most valuable 
works on exhibition. Here Mr. Louis Tiffany’s “ Burning 
East’’ deservedly occupies the place of honor. It is the latest 
work of the artist, having been finished within a short time, 
and it may therefore be regarded as embodying his latest ideas 
in this his favorite line of work. Comparing it with the other 
specimens from his easel which hang near by we notice more 
care in the architectural drawing, and more purity in the 

















picture than in the others, but they are the more important 
in emphasizing the centraljidea—that of a scorching afternoen 
in the East. It is difficult to realize that this picture, so strong 
in color, and bold in handling, is produced by the same pig- 
ments as are used in the washy work too often accepted as 
water-color. Mr. Tiffany’s other large picture shows the 
“Old and New Mosques” at Cairo. The two contrasting ob- 
jects of interest are the magnificent Moorish arch at the right 
of the picture, and what we take to be the dome of the new 
mosque in the center. The arch and its accessories, with the 
turbaned figures, and the old buildings opposite, form the 
most interesting part of the picture, and they are painted 
with a more appreciative and painstaking feeling than; is the 
rest. Similar in subject are ‘“‘Old Tangier, Morocco,” by 
R. 8. Gifford, and the “Gate of Thomas, Damascus,’”’ by E. 
Lord Weeks. Indeed there are several pictures of which 
architecture, Venetian, Moorish and what-not, afford the 
leading motive. Of these Mr. A. H. Baldwin’s “ Publishing 
an edict at Venice ”’ is one of the most noteworthy. 

Of course, every one is interested to see how so famousa 
critic as Mr. Ruskin can paint, and so every one will look at 
numbers 180 and 184. This distinguished author says some- 
where that he can paint primroses and daisies. Perhaps he 
can. Re certainly does not excel in the delineation of rocks 
and waterfalls. 

Marine views are sufficiently numerous to deserve more ex- 
tended notice than we can at present give them. Mr. J.C. 
Nicoll, the secretary of the society, contributes several, which 
indicate a very decided love for salt air and the life which 
one sees 2long a surf-beaten shore. With Mr. W. T. Richard’s 
success in this direction our readers are well acquainted. We 
cannot refrain, however, from calling special attention to 
No. 263, as a particularly good study of waves. In No. 44 
there is a good bit of boat-drawing, which is ‘not so easy as 
it may seem; and near by are Messrs. Homer’s and Farrar’s 
pictures, to which we have already referred. In the north 
room is No. 155, by A. T. Bricher, in which he has undertaken 
the almost hopeless task of fixing the form and color, not of 
a wind-driven series of waves, but of a mighty ground swell, 
as it crashes upon a rocky coast. We cannot conscientiously 
say that we have ever seen this done with absolute success on 
a large scale. Perhaps it cannot so be done to suit all eyes. 
Mr. Bricher’has come very near it. The swing of the breakers 
before they leap upward for the final plunge is admirable; 
but there is a something wanting in the poise of the suspend- 
ed wall of water which leaves us a trifie unsatisfied, and we 
doubt if just that something has ever been successfully placed 
on canvas or paper. 

In the two westward rooms are several bighly interesting 
drawings on wood, including a partly cut portrait of Joseph 
Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, by W. J. Linton, and drawings 
in sepia, India ink, etc. Some of them are good instances of 
what can be done in monochromo—a line of work which 
ought to be practiced for the sake of practice more than it is. 

The exhibition will remain open until the 28th of February. 


Che Sumday-Sehool 


The correspondent who wishes the Christian Union 
would make room in its Sunday*School column for an explan- 
atory discourse on each week’s lesson of the International 
Series will not be disappointed, we hope, if we have to decline 
the request. There are several reasons why these lessons are 
not enlarged upon. It is not altogether for lack of space, for 
if the matter were really an important one space could be 
made. Nor is it because there are other subjects which con- 
cern the interests of the Sunday-School more than the proper 
understanding of the lessons, for there are few, if any. The 
view we take of it all is that the lessons are intended to be 
and ought to be thoroughly studied by both teachers and 
scholars, first from the Bible itself, and then with such help 
as good Commentaries and Biblical works can afford. But 
they should be studied, mastered as far as possible, by each 
individual, so that they shall become fixed in the memory as 
only original study and research can fix anything in the mind. 
The object of the Sunday-School, and of these International 
Lessons in particular, is to inspire the young with an ardent 
love of the Sacred Word, and to enable them to store up its 
facts and teachings during their years of growth. Theschool 
misses its purpose if it does not leave a lasting impression in 
this respect. Unless scholars aim to remember and apply 
what they have learned from their teachers and their lessons, 
their mere attendance in the classes will do them compara- 
tively little good. Now the tendency and the danger of the 
generality of Sunday-School pupils is to pay only a superficial 
attention to what they are expected to learn well. It can be 
truthfully stated that the studies of the week-day schools are 
pored over, voluntarily even, with far more interest and 
eagerness than Sunday-School Jessons. This manifestly ought 
not to be, and the present mission of the friends of the Sun- 
day institution is to q@eate more fervor and enthusiasm 
among all who attend it. More thoroughness in study and 
more heartiness in teaching are among the principal results 
which are now sought to besecured. And howare they to be 
secured? Obviously, as already stated, by careful, thought- 
ful, independent perusal of the Scriptures and their legitimate 
helps. The objection, accordingly, to going into an explana- 
tion o’ the lessons in the weekly paper that enters the house- 
hold has its force right here. The inevitable result is that 
the mass of scholars, and not a few teachers, come to rely en- 
tirely on that explanation or discourse, and do no studying of 
their own beyond it. The lesson for the next Sunday reaches 
them in a convenient form, ready-made and ready-learned, 
and they are saved the trouble of doing a little study and 
thinking on their own account. There is such a thing asa 
fair help, and every opportunity to consult Commentaries and 
similar works should be improved; but in the case .f the 
weekly newspaper digest and homily the help is liable to be- 
come a crutch, without which in time the scholar would be 
unable to make his‘way along successfully. Undoubtedly the 
object aimed at in publishing so much in the way of exposi- 
tion of the lessons is an entirely praiseworthy one, but the 
risk is run that the result may be different from that aimed 
at. What we would have is downright, willing and loving 
study of the lessons, the Bible, and every other book that will 
help to fix the subjects, studied in the mind—only let it be 
study that amounts to something and that leaves permanent 
and healthy results on the mind and soul. To rely on assist- 
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course to be adopted. If we were quite sure that a weekly 
exposition of the lessons in this paper would serve to stimu- 
late the teachers and scholars who read its pages to still more 
earnest study of those lessons, such an exposition might be 
attempted ; but weare not at all sure that it would. The most 
we shall strive for is to urge all who go to the Sunday-School, 
young and old alike, to make the most of their opportunities, 
and study the Bible with a devotion and determination that 
‘will make its acquired and remembered truths sweet to them 
through all their years. It is gratifying to notice that there 
is a general movement toward securing better work in the 
schools, and that pastors and people, as well as teachers and 
superintendents, are beginning to appreciate the value of 
Bible study more and more. Ministers are giving increased 
attention to Bible exposition, many of them giving up one of 
their regular Sunday services for this purpose, and others 
entering more heartily into the Sunday-School work as such. 
If this institution is worth nourishing and supporting at all, 
it is certainly worth much more than it is in general receiv- 
ing; and if the Bible is to be studied at all, as the chiefest of 
Books it calls for the fullest, most prayerful and thorough 
study that can be given to it. 





’ The study of a few dry figures now and then would 
be a profitable diversion for Sunday-School friends and work- 
ers. It serves to show how the scholars stand, and often sug- 
gests in what direction efforts in their behalf should be made. 
Take, for example, the city of Brooklyn, whose Sunday- 
School statistics are quite complete. There is the first fact to 
be observed that only one in three of its young people be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one attend any school. 
The whole number is a trifle over one hundred and thirty 
thousand, and of these not quite forty-two thousand are on 
‘the rolls of the Sunday-Schools. Taking other places for com- 
parison, this is undoubtedly a better showing than the aver- 
age. Brooklyn perhaps leads in the number of her Sunday- 
School children, and yet, where one attends the school two do 
not, Then, looking at the proportion of conversions, we 
find thatin one year about one in twenty-five join the church ; 
but this does not show how many of the twenty-five are al- 
ready members, or, iri other words, how many of the forty- 
two thousand profess and how many do not profess conver- 
gion. It would be interesting to know what the proportion 
between the two is. For purely benevolent purposes, the 
children contributed last year thirty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars, not quite a dollar apiece, while for all purposes 
they gave more than a dollar each. This would be an aver- 
ege contribution of about two cents a Sunday from every 
echolar. As for their libraries, the schools report something 
over ninety-three thousand volumes on their shelves. If 
every place, large and small, would only gather statistics of 
this nature, it would help the cause of the Sunday-Schools 
more than at first glance might be apparent. A church may 
have a comparatively good school, but let it know that per- 
haps only one in five or ten children in its neighborhood at- 
tend any school and it may begin to think of nerving itself to 
‘mew and unthought of efforts in their behalf. Statistics, un- 
interesting as they are in themselves, can become an impor- 
tant subject for study and comparison. They serve to rouse 
the energies when they are forcibly presented to the mind. 








Selections, 


THE PRAYING TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


E have lately heard something about a new ag- 
gressive movement in behalf of temperance, con- 
ducted by Christian women in different sections of Ohio, and 
it has been proposed to try its efficacy here. An eye-witness, 
detailing the plan of operations, gives the following glimpse 
of a street scene: “Turning a corner on last Saturday fore- 
moon, I came unexpectedly upon some fifty women kneeling 
On the pavement and stone steps before this store (a rum- 
seller’s.) A daughter of a former Governor of Ohio was lead- 
ing in prayer. Surrounding her were the mothers, wives and 
daughters of former Congressmen and legislators, of our law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, ministers and leading business men 
of all kinds.” 

This scene is repeated in front of successive liquor shops, 
from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., no matter what the weather, preceeded 
by a prayer meeting in church and followed by a meeting for 
conference and reporting results. The latter are various. A 
few dealers, comparatively, we should judge, have honestly 
abandoned the business. Some have sold out, but those en- 
gaged in the praying movement have generally come to the 
eonclusion that it is not advisable to accept such propositions. 
There is no telling how the money received by the retiring 
dealer will be used. Another result is given by one seller, the 
subject of repeated visits, who stated to a reporter that his 
business was never better, since every visit of the women 
‘was followed by forty or fifty men who dropped in to inquiro 
how the thing went, and then all took a drink. 

« The weight of evidence, however, is contrary to this per-’ 
#0n’s assertion. In the towns where the movement has pre- 
‘vailed longest there is said to be a visible diminution in the 
ale of liquor. Breweries have been closed, druggists have 
eqpfined themselves more closely to legitimate sales, and open 
tippling has been largely abandoned. The question is, how 
‘permanent will be these results? Probably a consequence of 
more value is the general signing of the pledge, by the young 
especially, which is said to have attended the movement in 
many places. In one town it is stated that nearly half of the 
total population now stand pledged never to taste a drop of 
fintoxicating liquor. The good object had in view by these 
Ohio women will shield them from all disparaging criticism 
on the part of those who have the interests of temperance at 
heart; at the same time it is proper to remark that time alone 
an test the merits of their plan of operations, and also, that 
éf it should possibly be found to work well in some places it 
might not in others.—Boston Journal. 


SOAP AND ITS ANTIQUITY. “ 


is not known when the method of manufacturing 

this article first became known, but it is known that 
mention is made of it “in the Old Testament.”” The use of 
g@oap or some substitute for it is as old as man ; for in all ages, 
among civilized people, cleanliness was a necessary adjunct 
to the respectable appearance of men and women in society ; 
hence, when the epidermis was to be renovated, some nat- 
Weal or artificial contrivance was brought into requisition, Jn 
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Asia, alkaline waters were found and used in primitive and 
even later times for washing clothes. The ancients used a 
preparation or composition which nearly approached the 
soap of the present day. Many people use earthy matters, as 
clays, which have the properties of absorbing grease from 
other substances, and are used even at this late day by fullers 
for cleansing clothes. A certain kind of plant was used by 
the Romans for its saponaceous qualities. A plant with rare 
and wonderful cleansing properties is found in central and 
southern Mexico, and is employed by the natives in lieu of 
soap, and, indeed, preferred to any artificial preparation yet 
discovered in that country. The Gauls, it is believed, were 
the first to introduce soap, and were, of course, the inventors 
of it, while the Germans discovered the method of making 
hard soap and the several varieties of the article. Next the 
discovery was transmitted to Rome, but there it was used 
more as a wash for the hair than for cleaning clothes. Tal- 
low and the ashes of beech wood were the substances used in 


its manufacture. The exploration of the city of Pompeii, 


after its burial for a period of 1,700 years, disclosed the fact 
that a soap manufactory was in successful operation at the 
time of its destruction, and, what is more remarkable, that 
the soap was yet in a fine state of preservation. There are 
berries in South America, plants in some portions of Europe, 
and an herb in California possessing all the virtues of the 
artificial soap. A Mexican or Californian laundress will use 
the herb in preference to the new-fangled article. The prin- 


ciple upon which the manuracture of soap is based is the. 


decomposition of the oily body of the alkali, and the combina- 
tion of the latter with the oily acids, the glycerine which was 
previously combined with these acids being set free, and, in- 
deed, lost in the hard soaps. While the same principle en- 
ters into all the processes, it is also true that the processes 
are various as are the materials employed.—Missourt Repub- 
lican 





THAT 'AR AND MORE OF IT. 


4 APPEEL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTANT OF THE OLD 
WHITE MEETINHOUSE. 
By A. GASPER. 
fRepubsMshed at the instance of Church-going Sufferers.) 
SEXTANT of the meetinhouse, wich sweeps 
And dubtw, or is supposed too! and makes fires, 
And lites the gass, and sometimes leaves a screw loose, 
In wich case it smells orful—worse than lamp-ile ; 
And wrings the Bel and toles it when men dyes 
To the grief of servivin pardners, and sweeps pathes ; 
And for the servases zits $100 per annum, 
Wich them that thinks does, let. em try it; 
Gettin up befoar star-lice in all wethers and 
Kindlin fiers when the wether is as cold 
As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers; 
I wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some— 
But o Sextant! there are one kermoddity 
Wich’s more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 
Worth more than anything exsep the Sole of Mann! 
I mean pewer Are, sextant, I mean pewer Are! 
Oit is so plenty out o dores, so plenty it doant 
No what on airth to dew with itself, but flies 
About scatterin leavs and blowin of men’s hatts ; 
In short its jest ‘‘ fre as are” out dores, _ 
But o sextant in our church, its scarce as piety, 
Scarce as bank bills wen agins beg for mischuns, 
Wich some say is pretty often (taint nothin to me, 
Wat I give aint nothin to nobody) but o sextant, 
U shet 500 men, wimmen and children 
Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 
Some has bad breths, none aint 2 swete, 
Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad teeth, 
And some haint none, and some aint over clean ; 
But every 1 on em breethes in & out and out and in, 
Say 50 times a minnit, or 1 million and a half breths an our. 
Now how long will a church full of are last at that rate, 
Iask you. Say 15 minits, and then wats to be did? 
Why then they must brethe it all over agin, 
And then agin, and so on, till each has took it down 
At least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats more, 
The same individible doant have the privelidge 
Of brethen his own are, and no one’s else ; 
Each one must take whatever comes to him. 
O sextant, doant you know our lungs is beKuses, 
To blo the fier of life, and keep it from 
Goin out; and how can belluses blow without wind, 
And aint wind are? I put it to your conchens; 
Are is the same to us as milk to babes, 
Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 
Or roots & airbs unto an injun Doctor, 
Or little pills unto an omepath, 
Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brethe. 
Wat signifies who preeches if I can’t breethe? 
Wats Pol? Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded? 
Ded for want of breth? why sextant, when we 
Dye its only coz we can’t brethe no more—that’s ali. 
And now, o sextant, let me beg of you 
2 let a little are into our church 
(Pewer are is sertin proper for the pews), 
And dew it weak days and Sundays tew— 
It aint much trouble—only make a hole 
An the are will come in of itself ; 
(It luvs to come in where it can git warm ;) 
And o how it will rouze the people up 
And sperrit up the preecher, and stop garps, 
And yawns and figgits as effectooal 
As wind on the dry Boans the Profit tells of. 





A New BeprorpD CHARACTER.—An eccentric New 
Bedforder is 65 years of age, and for 16 years has lived the 
life of a hermit in the loft of a store-house in the heart of the 
city, and during these years but three persons have ever en- 
tered his consecrated room. His chamber is leaky but he 
rather enjoys this as it cheapens his rent; the bed is roofed 
and boarded up, leaving only a space in front wide enough to 
crawl in, the aperture then being closed with canvas. On 
cold nights he takes a pail of coals into his roost and is happy. 
Perhaps the oddest thing about the man is his religious be- 
lief. He believes in the efficacy of prayer, and his experience 
puts to blush the theory of Prof. Tyndall. His principal bus- 
iness is clamming, and he says he has increased the yield of 
the clam-flats where he operates four-fold since he com- 
menced the business, alone by prayer. To demonstrate this 
he says that where he could then dig but half a bushel ata 
tide, a good gmart man can now dig two bushels ip the same 





time. When he has traveled long with his barrow loaded 
witb clams in fruitless attempts to sell, a short prayer on his 
knees between the handles has always resulted in creating a 
demand for the whole load. His greatest annoyance is that 
people talk to him of his want of cleanliness and neatness of 
attire. To these worldlings he replies that he cannot risk his 
soul’s salvation by compromising with the spirit of worldly 
pride. He is scrupulously neat in church, however, and 
should he spit on the floor, he will wipe it up with his pocket- 
handkerchief before leaving. It is important to add that he 
believes in, immersion rather than sprinkling, because he 
says nowhere in the Bible are we ordered to be sprinkled, 
while that book states plainly we must “ be baptized.” 





EMPHASIS.—Some years ago there was a student at 
the Theological Seminary at Andover who had an excellent 
opinion of his own talents. On one occasion he asked the 
professor who taught elocution at the time, “What do I 
specially need to learn in this department?” “ You ought 
first to learn to read,” said the professor. “Oh, I can read 
now,” replied the student. The professor handed the young 
man a Testament, and, pointing to the 25th verse of the 24th 
chapter of Luke’s gospel, asked him to read that. The-student 
read, “ Then he said unto them, @ fools, and slow of heart to 
believegll that the prophets have spoken.” Ah,” said the pro- 
fessor, “‘they were fools for believing the prophets. were 
they?” Of course that was not right, and so the young man 
tried again. “*O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken.” “The prophets, then, are some- 
times liars ?”’ asked the professor. ‘No, O foels and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken.”’ ** Accord- 
ing to this reading,” the professor suggested, “the prophets 
were notorious liars.” This was not a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and so another trial was made. ‘“O fools, and slow of 
heart, to believe all the prophets have spoken.” “I see now,” 
said the professor; “the prophets wrote the truth, but they 
spoke lies.’”’ This last criticism discouraged the student, and 
he acknowledged that he did not know how to read. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the “‘slow of heart to believe” 
apply to the whole of the sentence, and emphasis on any par- 
ticular word entirely destroys the meaning.—Newburyport 
Herald. 








Craths and Crifles, 


—At a late conference session a clergyman gave a 
reason why the Baptist church is like a beaver’s hut: “ There 
is only one entrance to it, and thet is under water.” 


~The Utica Herald has the following: “On a Cen- 
tral Railroad train two old ladies sat in adjoining seats in one 
of the cars; one declared if the conductor opened the win- 
dow she would die, anti the other protested against it being 
closed, for she would certainly smother to death. The con- 
ductor was in doubt, when a venerable gentleman exclaimed : 
** Open the window and kill one of them, and then close it and 
kill the other, and then we shall have peace.” 


—The old conundrum about ‘the number of apples 
eaten by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden has started on 
another tour. We are sorry, for the answer has never been 
correctly given, making the result as follows: Eve 8 and 
Adam 2, a total of 10 only. Now we figured the thing out far 
differently long ago, but through exceeding modesty never 
proclaimed the result, which is now given: Eve 8 and Adam 
8also. Total 16. 


—President Nott, in his wise old age, once took a 
newly married pair aside, and said: “I want to give you this 
advice, my children: Don’t try to be happy. Happiness is a 
shy nymph, and if you chase her you will never catch her. 
But just go quietly on and do your duty, and she will come 
tf you.” 


—Two neighbors had a long and envenomed litiga- 
tion about a small spring, which they both claimed. The 
judge, wearied out with the case, at last said: * What is the 
use of making such a fuss about a little water?” “ Your 
honor will see the use of it,’’ replied one of the lawyers, 
“when I inform you that the parties are both milkmen!”’ 
The roar of laughter which followed proved that the entire 
audience saw the point. 


—There is no creature more fatal than your pedant; 
safe as he esteems himself, the terriblest issues spring from 
him. Human crimes are many; but the crime of being deaf 
to all God’s voice, of being blind to all but parchments and 
antiquarian rubbish when the divine handwriting is abroad 
on the sky—certainly there is no crime which the supreme 
powers do more terribly avenge.—Carlyle. 


—In the earliest days of the human race, when pop- 
ulation was more sparse than it has ever been since, and 
introductions were also scarce, with little or none of form or 
ceremony attending them—“no cards”—our first parents, 
after their first surprise, had to introduce ‘themselves to one 
another, though the following dialogue is not found on re- 
cord: Adam—* Madam, I’m Adam.” Eve—“* Adam, I’m 
madam.’’ They embrace. 


—Said a professor in a college to a notorious laggard 
who was once, for a wonder, promptly in his place at morn- 
ing prayers, at the appointed time, ‘‘I marked you, sir, as 
punctual, this morning. Whatis your excuse?” “§8-s-sick, 
sir, and eouldn’t sleep,”’ was the reply. 

—An absent-minded man entered a shoe-store the 
other day, and wanted his boy measured for a pair of shoes. 
‘“But where’s the boy ?” asked the dealer. “Sure enough,’”’ 
said the man; “I’ve leftthe boy home! I’ll go and get him.” 
And off he started for his house, six blocks away. 

~—The custodian of what had been Garibaldi’s straw- 
stuffed bed in Ischia was heard to mutter, on seeing a lady 
carry away a few straws as a relic, “ They will do it! I’ve 
stuffed it six times already since the General left.” 

—At a party, while a young lady was playing with 
peculiar brilliancy of touch, a by-stander bachelor exclaimed, 
*I’d give the world for those fingers!”” “ Perhaps you migat 
get the whole hand by asking,’’ said the young lady’s observ- 
ant mamma. * 

—Times have sadly changed in Kentucky, and now, 
instead of the Louisville scions of chivalry flagellating the 
darkies, the juvenile colored population of that city congre- 
gate of nights at the dark corners and garrote the white trash 
on its way to the corner grocery. 
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It is stated that both branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, Northern and Southern, have recently organized sep- 
arate churches, one with ten and the other with seven mem- 
ers, in a small Kentucky town. The Evangelical Alliance 
@ught to hold its next meeting there. 


Hearing that his pastor intended to preach on the 
recognition of friends in heaven, a parishioner suggested that 
‘he should preach on the recognition of friends on earth, since 
‘he had been sitting in his pew twenty years without being 
Tecognized by the occupant of the next pew. But did he on 
‘fnis part attempt to recognize his next neighbor? A twenty 
years’ membership would surely give him the right to do so. 














’ The congregation of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Jr., in this 
ity, is holding an exceptionally large and fine church fair, and 
‘one of its features is a polling-place where for one dollar any 
one can cast a ballot for whomsoever in his or her estimation 
4s the most popular clergyman in New York. Noticing this, 
@ daily paper says: “It would be inferred that the various 
congregations would immediately rush to the polls and vote 
straight for their respective pastors. But the wiser heads 
should discountenance such rash action. The moment the 
mame of the most popular clergyman is announced he will in- 
-evitably be ‘called’ by churches who are looking for just 
‘the candidate who may be successful. Those who want to 
keep their minister will not vote for him.” 


A writer in the Lutheran Observer contributes a di- 
gest of humorous as well as sober facts and suggestions, under 
the head of the “ Lutheran Ministers’ Gossip Club,” which 
contains some entertaining religious reading. He takes up 
in one case the practice which some ministers have of rec- 
ommending their brethren to vacant churches without know- 
ing their fitness for particular pastorates. A Lutheran cler- 
@yman did this once, but his experience decided him not to 
doitagain. ‘‘ He informed the Club,” says the writer, “ that 
he told the Church in the old, stereotype, affected phrase- 
ology of the day, ‘that Providence plainly indicated that this 
was the man,’ and a good deal more of such pious twaddle; 
‘well,’ said he, ‘Providenee differed from me, and I suppose 
Providence was right, for the man was not elected; and ever 
since that I’ve quit that business, and will not prescribe again 
‘te the Divine will.” 


In the case of the Rev. George W. Connitt, the pastor 
of the Reformed Church at New Prospect, N. Y., who claimed 
‘that his pastoral relation was not rightfully dissolved, and 
who took the matter into the civil Ceurts, the final decision 
thas been rendered against him. Whatever may have been the 
trouble in the premises, it is clear that Mr. Connitt had a pro- 
found faith that he was right, and became possessed with a 
prodigious determination to carry his point. The case went 
in the ecclesiastical line from church to classis, from classis 
to Particular Synod, and from Particular Synod to General 
‘Synod, and in each instance the pastor was voted to be wrong. 
He then took to civil processes and had a trial all the way up 
to the Court of last resort, the Commission of Appeals. In 
this line too, he met with repeated defeat. Having no higher 
‘Court to appeal to now, it is to be presumed that he will yield 
gracefully, but continue to live unconvinced. 


From items that reach us through correspondence 
‘and from intelligence in other papers, there appears to be a 
decided religious interest in very many churches in various 
parts of the country. This has been observed more or less 
every year after the week of prayer. While there can hardly 
be said to be anything like a general revival as yet, ghe 
churches feel a reviving influence and are receiving large ac- 
cessions to their membership in some instances. In Cincin- 
‘mati, for one place, the religious community is stated to be 
‘experiencing a new spiritual sense. We observe that Miss 
‘Bmiley has been there holding meetings at the Friends’ meet- 
-fng-house and at the Vine Street Congregational Church. 
“These meetings,” says the Journal and Messenger of that 
city, “have been largely attended. They have been charac- 

. terized bya quiet, earnest, loving spirit, which has largely 
* disarmed criticism. Whatever might be people’s views of the 
general question of women as preachers, the general senti- 
“ment has been, if we are to have them let them by all means 

. be like this modest, intelligent, Christ-like woman.” 


' How missionary boxes are appreciated in the West is 
‘abundantly shown by the Advance, which has received many 
letters from their recipients. All are of one mind—that the 
‘boxes not only are welcome, but that they are received with 
gratitude in scores of cases. Superintendent Williams relates 
this incident curiously illustrating how tho oddest articles in 
the contents of a box may come into use: In one there was a 
. single slightly worn, beautiful fur gauntlet for the left hand. 
The unknown donor had evidently lost its mate and threw 
this into the missionary box. Rev. G. Dangreman of Matta- 
‘wan, Mich., is left-handed, having unfortunately lost his right 
hand. So the odd glove was sent to him as a Christmas gift, 
Dy those who happened to know him. He received it thank- 
- fully, as it was just what he wanted. He was in need of one, 
but he would have had to buy two to get it, and that he was 
not in a financial position todo. The moral that adorns this 
incident is plain to everybody—nothing will come amiss in the 
missionary box. 

















Rev. J. A. Latané, the Episcopal rector at Wheeling, 
*Wirginia, who has withdrawn from his church, is one of the 
leading clergmen in that Diocese, and a man of fine educa- 
tion and wide associations. His secession naturally creates a 
gensgtion in that quarter. In his long letter to Bishop Johns, 
he gives four reasons for taking this step. These are his own 
words: ‘First, The unhappy division of the Church into 
what are known as the High-Church and the Low-Church 
parties. The second is the countenance apparently given by 
‘eertain expressions in the Prayer-Book to those ‘ erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God’s word,’ out of which 
the division in the Church has grown. The third is the abso- 
lute impossibility of getting rid of these objectionable ex- 
pressions in the services of the Prayer-Book. Still another 


reason is the attitude in which the Episcopal Church stands | 


4n the present day to other Protestant churches.” He states 
that he has been led to take this course from a sense of duty 
guly, haying advised with no one else in the matter, For the 








present he will wait and see whether there will be a similar 
move on the part of others in the Diocese. 





The subject of woman’s preaching has been some- 
what prominent since the action of the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
censuring the two churches which permitted Miss Smiley to 
address “promiscuous assemblages’”’ in their edifices. The 
religious papers have expressed various comments but no- 
where have we seen so decided a stand taken on the question 
as’ by the Rev. Dr. Armitage, of one of the Baptist churches 
iw this city. He preached recently from the texts, 1. Cor. xi. 
5; xiv: 24,85; 1. Tim. ii: 11,12. His opening words will show 
the drift of his discourse: “ Twe of these passages are gener- 
ally supposed to impose absolute silence upon women in the 
public worship of God ia the assemblies of saints, here called 
the churches. That the apostle intended such a use to be 
made of his words I do not believe; for such a purpose on his 
part would uct comport either with the genius of Christianity 
in the treatment meted out to woman, or its ample provisions 
for her redemption, or the intimacy between her and Jesus 
in the establishment of bis religion, or the prominence which 
he gave to her, or with the sacrifices which she made for him, 
as recorded in the New Testament from his birth to the clos- 
ing of the canon of revelation. Such an interpretation is con- 
trary to the entire spirit of the gospel. . . . . The common 
interpretation of these words is in direct oppositon to the 
public treatment of women on the part of Christ and his 
apostles in this respect and in all other respects; and there- 
fore presumptively this interpretation is unchristian, un- 
reasonable, and untrue.” 





Another year has come around, and Dr. Quint is 
again in print with his favorite Congregational statistics. 
Beginning in the middle of them we find the total number of 
Congregational church members in the United States is 
323,679, of whom about two-thirds are of the female sex. 
There is the unwelcome fact that over 42,000 of this number 
are reported-as absent from the churches to which they re- 
spectively belong. The number of churches is 3,325, with 893 
pastors and 1,608 acting pastors; licentiates supply 169 pulpits 
while 655 seem to be vacant, a fact hardly to be accounted for 
in view of the number of Congregational ministers, which is 
3,238. Of these, however, 944 are not in ral work. For- 
eign missionaries number 115. There were added to the 
church membership during the year 13,216 persons on confes- 
sion of faith, and 11,312 by letter. But to offset this, 16,133 
were removed by death, dismission, and excommunication. 
Under the latter head 836 instances are reported. In the Sab- 
bath-schools there is the good number of 872,554 scholars, both 
young and old. The zmount of charitable contributions last 
year, from the 2,396 churches heard from, was $1,213,816 ; home 
expenditures, 1,098 churches reporting, were $1,978,365. Re- 
specting church membership, there was a net gain of 4,763, 
the smallest gain reported since 1867; and the additions on 
profession of faith are less. Among the ministers there is a 
gain of 42 in pastoral work ; 548 are engaged as instructors in 
colleges, school-teachers, secretaries, editors, etc. ; 29 are set 
down as farmers, and 11 as insurance agents. Those retired 
by age or infirmity number 183. The Congregationalist, sum- 
ming up these figures, says; ‘* This leaves 397 unsettled minis- 
ters available, as against 655 churches actually vacant, and 169 
more churches supplied by licentiates or members of other 
denominations. That is 397 men for 84 churches; which is a 
fact for the due pondering of those who have reasoned so ably 
and faithfully to prove that we already have surplus of min- 
isterg quite sufficient to make the Education Society an or- 
ganization which has outlived its usefulness. On the other 
hand it must be stated that the Secretary cuts down the num- 
ber of churches which “ can ever ask for a stated ministry,” 
tosome 400; which brings matters much nearer to an equality. 





Persona Notes.—A Home Missionary writes that 
since he went to his present place somewhere in the West, 
two and a half years ago, he has received less than one 
dollar per menth, cash, from his parish for ministerial sup- 
port, but in the way of private donations and boxes from 
New England, what was equivalent to five hundred dol- 
lars.—Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., declares his sympathy 
with Bishop Cummins’ movement although he is not work- 
ing with it. He favors any movement, he says, that may 
tend to expand the scope and fill the aims of the Christian 
Church everywhere.—An English Wesleyan minister writes 
to the officers of his town workhouse that he is too poor 
to pay anything towards the maintenance of his mother 
in that institution.—Rev. Bartlett Pease, of Hudson, N. H., 
whose death occurred on the 2d inst., was the oldest Baptist 
minister in that State, his age being about eighty-four years. 
He retained his activity almost to the last. When at the age 
of eighty-two, he preached a sermon with all his former zeal 
and earnestness. His ministry was one of great usefulness, 
hundreds of conversions following from his exhortations 
from the pulpit.—Rev. Dr. N. E. Cobleigh, for many years an 
editor on the Methodist press, died at Atlanta, Ga., on the Ist 
inst. He was formerly President of an Ohio college, then 
editor of Zion’s Herald, Boston, and at the time of his death, 
editor of the Methodist Advocate at Atlanta.—Rev. Eleazer 
Smith, for twelve and a half years chaplain of the State Prison 
at Concord, N. H., says of the three hundred convicts in the 
prison during that time, not one has been taken from any of 
the learned professions—not one lawyer, physician or clergy- 
man, known and nal weee, as such by any of the associated 
bodies of any of their professions. There is one physician, 
but he is not of the regular school practice. There have been 
two persons who have pretended to preach, but belonged to 
no religious order, and held to doctrines nct generally held 
by churches; not one editor, printer, or school teacher. 





FOREIGN. 


Many difficulties still embarrass the work of the A. B. 
C. F. M.in the city of Smyrna, but the Missionary, Rev. Mr. 
Baidwin, whose residence is now at Manissa, has very great 
encouragement in all the surrounding region. Between 
three and four thousand copies of the Word of God have 
been sold during the year in the district of which Smyrna is 
the centre, and in this increasing circulation of the sacred 
Scripture lies the hope of all who labor in that hard field. So 
writes a correspondent of the Intelligencer.. Smyrna is the 
port in Turkey at which all the missionaries of the American 
Board used to land before starting for other places. Owing 
to its commercial and heterogeneous character, it has always 
been an unpromising city for missionary labor. 








To carry out the Marquis of Lorne’s plan of clergy- 
men’s sustentation in the Church of England, and insure to 
each incumbent an income of not less than two hundred 
pounds a year, will require a fund that will yield over one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds annually. The capital 
in this case would have to be five million pounds or fifteen 
million dollars, a rather staggering sum, it must be admitted, 
for a church enterprise. Although very many influential and 
wealthy laymen have taken hold of the project, it is hardly 
possible that they can realize anything like the success they 
aim for. Unless one hundred thousand pounds can be raised 
to start with the plan will be abandoned. Considering, how- 
ever, what has been done in the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
in this line, the English may be spurred up to do something 
unexpected and generous for their underpaid clergy. 


At the late churchman’s meeting at Islington one of 
the canons who spoke entered his protest against ecclesias- 
tical statistics. He didn’t believe they were always correct 
or that invariably legitimate inferences could be drawn from 
them—a point on which he is very nearly right and which he 
made as a protest against the statement that there was an ex- 
cessive amount of worldliness, superfineness, or inconsistency 
among church communicants. On the contrary, he believed 
there were manifest tokens of spiritual life in the church, and 
he went so far as to state that there was no more signal in- 
stance of vital godliness in the present day than the wonder- 
ful increase of true, deep, experimental, thorough-going piety 
which was to be found among the officers of the army and 
navy. He was quite confident, too, that in a large portion of 
the middle classes, and in a great many cases among the poor 
also, there would on examination be found to be a large 
amount of quiet, unostentatious, practical, and evangelical 
piety in the church. 








Some Russian monks have proved themselves no 
better able to withstand the temptation of embezzling funds 
when they have the opportunity than ordinary mortals. In 
Bessarabia and Transcaucasia, the holy places of the East and 
the Moldavian monasteries possess considerable real estate, 
granted them by the reigning princes Vefore these provinces 
were annexed to Russia. The monasteries took charge them- 
selves of their several properties, deputizing in each case one 
of their monks to act as agent in their behalf. It has lately 
been discovered, on official inquiry, that there have been the 
greatest irregularities in the management of these estates—so 
much so that in the interest of the monasteries themselves, 
who have received very much less than the proper returns, 
the Russian Government has been forced to charge the Minis- 
ter of Crown Domaine with the special oversight of these 
properties. It is expected hereafter that the revenues will be 
triple and quadruple what they have been. The poor monk 
agents, too, will be standing warnings in the monasteries of 
the depravity of the outside world, and more prayers will as- 
cend for its regeneration ; so that the change in affairs must 
be a triple and quadruple benefit all around. 


From all additional accounts the revival movementin 
Edinburgh and other places in Scotland, in which our own 
countrymen, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, are so conspicuously 
+ and zealously engaged, is something really genuine and deep. 
The meetings are spoken of far and wide in the papers, and 
thousands have been attending them. Of course the per- 
fectly proper and correct critic has a disparaging fling to 
throw at one feature of the services, but those who go to 
them can’t be disturbed by it very much. A Scotch writer 
says on this point: “* We have had a blast against solo singing 
by a red-hot anti-unionist, who is at the same time a great 
musician—the Rev. John Mackenzie, a son-in-law of Dr. Chal- 
mers. He has written a long letter to the newspapers, hint- 
ing that Mr. Sankey’s hymnsare doggerel, and the music they 
are singing rubbish, and he recommends that if people wik 
have performances in church they should take Handel or 
Mendelssohn.” But, as this writer very sensibly remarks by 
way of comment, Mr. Mackenzie shows little knowledge of 
human nature in the recommendation. “I am so glad that 
Jesus loves me” goes to the heart of the multitude when the 
most splendid piece ever composed would hardly touch a sin- 
gle heart at these meetings. Handel or Mendelssohn per- 
formed at a revival! 


Che Cech, 


[From Tuesday, Feb. 3, to Monday, Feb. 9.) 


One of the worst railroad crossings in the country, 
that at Springfield, Mass., is to be improved. The matter has 
been for some time in litigation, and the county commission- | 
ers, to whom the case was referred in compliance with the 
State law, have decided that the railroad must go over Main 
Street at a height of not less than ten feet above the present 
level. The roadway must be depressed five feet in order to 
give due height of passage. The bridge for the tracks is to be 
of iron resting upon stone abutments. This will involve a 
heavy expense, and will probably bring about the building of 
a new station, better calculated for the requirements of the 
thousand passengers who meet almost hourly at this cefftér 
of travel. 


There has been some anxiety of late in Massachusetts 
lest, now that the Hoosac tunnel is almost ready for use, the 
State should lose control of it, after having paid all the bills 
and completed the work. The Troy and Greenfield railroad 
mortgaged their share in the tunnel some years ago for two 
million dollars, and it has been suggested that if this sum 
were now paid the property would revert to the mortgagers. 
There is, however, no danger of this, as the Attorney-General 
has decided that the State’s ownership holds good until all 
the expenses incurred under the mortgage have been paid, as 
well as the mortgage itself. The justice of the decision will 
hardly be questioned, for its fairness must be evident to alj 
save those who are personally interested in believing the con- 
trary. 


Provided the Parliamentary and political machinery 
works smoothly, general elections will occur in England only 
once in seven years, that being now the maximum duration 
of a Parliament. At such elections, even when they have 
been duly prepared for, there is always a deal of disorder and 
riot. Indeed the single elections which occur in the ordinary 
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‘and rows. When, therefore, a crisis occurs, rendering an ap- 
-peal to the people desirable, some six hundred and fifty elec- 
‘tions have to be held and decided within a month, and it is 
*patural that excitement should run very high. England is 
jallin a ferment just now over such a general election. In 
ygome instances the troops have already been called upon to 
quell disturbances. Thus far the elections appear to favor 
e Conservatives, Mr. Gladstone’s defeat being regarded as a 
oregone conclusion. At this writing (Monday) 498 members 
yof the new Parliament have been elected. Of this number 
7266 are Conservatives and the remainder Liberals and Home 
Rulers. 


_ The preliminary negotiations for peace which were 
gundertaken by the King of Ashantee have been followed by 
=a complete knuckling-down. Sir Garnet Wolseley announces 
f¢hat all the white prisoners in the hands of the enemy have 
‘Deen surrendered; that the king has agreed to pay £200,000 
indemnity, and has accepted the terms dictated. The army 
‘was at that date halting thirty miles from the “ capital,” 
‘whither, it may be assumed, it will march, as a measure of 
‘precautionary intimidation, before returning to the coast. 
3Zhis, we suppose, practically ends the war, which has cost 
,only about a million sterling, and has not yet proved, thanks 
to rigorous sanitary precautions, so fatal to the troops as was 
‘expected. There has been s0 little actual fighting that the 
“Ashantees will probably forget all about their present humil- 
pation within five years, whereas if they had suffered a severe 
umerical loss, and had their “ capital’? burned, they might 
have remembered it twice as long. Probably it will be cheaper 
or England in the long run to have a war like this every de- 
6 or so, than to keep up garrisons strong enough to insure 
‘order on the Gold Coast and in its vicinity. 


1 Fondly as we ali heped that the sensations in the 
:avay of Tammany Ring developments were all out, there is a 
_certain satisfaction in reading such an affidavit as that which 
,astonished the Supreme Court Chambers on Saturday during 
jthe examination of the case of the Tenth National Bank 
;aeainst Comptroller Green, who, as the bank claims, should 
;be made to pay $256,000 as reimbursement for funds advanced 
ito the famous Court-house Commissioners in 1871. After the 
seonnection between the bank and the Ring had been shown 
dn various ways, Mr. Strahan, counsel for the Comptroller, 
sproduced an affidavit, dated the 4th instant, and signed by 
;Michael Norton, a prominent “ statesman ”’ at the time when 
{Tweed was in power. This set forth another plan by which 
‘4n those glorious days our city officials were able to com- 
mand the wherewithal to pay their political and private bills. 
‘Jt is practically the old story of vouchers wrongfully signed, 
j unts fraudulently made out, and so on, and the satisfac- 
ition to be derived from it is that it serves as a severe blow to 
ithe managers who are trying to stagger to their feet and re- 
-inaugurate a kind of city politics of which we have had quite 

enough. 











General Sherman has again been before the House 

‘Military Committee, re-affirming his very decided opinions in 
‘regard to army reduction. Wedo not know of any one whose 
‘testimony before committees and courts of inquiry and the 
:like is more interesting than his. He was more particularly 
‘questioned in this last instance in regard to the Indian policy, 
-and intimated very distinctly what was his opinion in re- 
egard to the influence of humanitarians on the questions at 
‘issue. He related in graphic language the incidents of the 
‘interview with the Kiowa chiefs at Fort Sill, when he had 
;them arrested on their own evidence and sent them in irons 
ito Texas, where they were very foolishly pardoned and set at 
liberty by Governor Davis. In reference to the Modoc War, 
(he believes that General Canby and the Peace Commissioners 
‘fell victims to the absurd excesses to which the temporizing 
~policy has driven those who would of their own motion deal 
firmly and fairly with the Indians. He favors the transfer of 
jthe Indians from the Interior Department to the War Depart- 
ment, on the ground that such a transfer will really secure 
‘more charitable treatment of the Indians than they now re- 
‘oeive at the hands of agents. This will, of course, scem to the 
advocates of the peace-at-all-hazards policy-an error of judg- 
ament, but after all is it not fair to suppose that as a general 
ule the instincts of an army officer will lead him to deal more 
‘considerately with the savages than the average civilian agent 
4s in the habit of doing? Moreover, in looking over the 
reoords of the various defalcations which have disgraced our 
Government officials, we find comparatively few names of 
regular army officers on the list. 


r ‘The Senate resumed the finance debate on Tuesday, 
when Mr. Sherman reported a bill from the Finance Com- 
ttee in relation to the increase of National Bank notes, the 
object being to withdraw $25,000,000 from the States which 
have an excess of currency, and distribute the same in the 
Btates West and South, which are deficient. He also brought 
‘up the conditional-resumption bill which he introduced last 
‘winter, but he has made some important changes which 
‘do not carry with them a conviction of their expediency. 
‘The leading sections are practically the same as in the orig- 
‘{nal bill, providing for the redemption, in coin, or in inter- 
est-bearing bonds redeemable in coin ten years from the 
date of their issue, of United States notes in sums of $1,000 or 
any multiple thereof, and for free banking with limitations 
as to the deposit of bonds as seéiirity. The remaining sec- 
Aions amend the currency act, requiring of all National Banks 
ma uniform reserve of 2 per cent. on deposits, practically re- 
cognizing Clearing House certificates as lawful money, three- 
fifths of the reserve to consist of United States certificates of 
4eposit; and requiring all banks to redeem their notes in New 
,York in sums of $1,000 or multiple thereof, and to deposit 
gmoney in the Sub-Treasury for thatend. Plenty of objec- 
tions will be suggested to this plan, as many financiers bold 
that a reserve on deposits which are of necessity continually 
fluctuating is worse than one on circulation, which does not 
ordinarily fiuctuate at all, or, if it does, adapts itself to circum- 
stances. After this the Bankruptcy bill was taken up, and 
discussed during the remainder of the week, the most impor- 
tant provision agreed to being that no discharge shall be 
granted to a debtor whose assets shall not be equal to thirty- 
three per cent. of the claims proved against his estate, with- 
out the assent of his creditors as at present prescribed by law. 


Secretary Richardson has been of late very often re- 
ferred to in terms not altogether complimentary, and it is 
therefore with the greater satisfaction that we note his letter 
(published just too late for notice in our last issue) concerning 
the seizure of books and papers, which under the existing 
revenue rules has grown to be an abuse of such magnitude 











that no merchant, however honest in his dealings, feels secure 
from a sudden raid of detectives. Several especially oppres- 
sive instances of the working of this law have lately occurred, 
nearly all of which have, as is believed, arisen from the very 
pernicious system which prevails, of paying large rewards to 
informers, and practically making it so much easier for a man 
to purchase immunity than to prove his innocence, that the 
rules work directly in favor of rascality. Mr. Richardson is 
the third Secretary who has ineffectually urged upon Con- 
gress the necessity of revisory action. Let us hope that his 
recommendation may bear fruit. The letter referred to was 
written by official request, as a comment upon a bill now 
under consideration before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. He says that of two ways in which the Government 
can be defrauded of its customs dues, namely, by smuggling 
and fraud, the latter is by far the most formidable; false in- 
voices and undervaluation of imported articles being the 
means usually employed. Prevention rather than detection 
of fraud should be the main object of the Government, though 
provision should be made for both. Fraud is, however, at 
present greatly favored by the complicated character 
of the revenue laws, and while Mr. Richardson weuld not 
wholly do away with the system of rewards and per centages 
accruing to Inspectors on the detection of smuggling, he 
would simplify the work of Inspectors by the substitution 
of specific duties whenever possible, for the ad-valorem du- 
ties now in operation. 





Some idea of the incomprehensible nature of 
the tariff laws may be gained from the simple statement 
that fourteen principal acts and twenty-four minor acts 
and resolutions have been passed within a dozen years, and 
besides these a lot of laws passed prior to 1861 are technically 
in existence, and may be drawn upon indefinitely whenever 
needed for purposes good or bad. Naturally, appeals from the 
decisions of Inspectors &nd Collectors are of daily occurrence 
and under such a complication of rules it is impossible that 
decisions of a contradictory nature should not constantly be 
pronounced, to the despair of honest importers, and to the 
delight of all others who are directly interested. In conclu- 
sion, he recommends, besides the changes referred to above, 
the abolition of the present system of moieties, except where 
attempts at smuggling are detected, or where the goods are 
seized after the smuggling has taken place. Also that a spe- 
cial fund be set apart under suitable restrictions for the re- 
ward of private persons who shall give information leading 
to the detection of frauds other than smuggling. Also that 
the law authorizing the seizure of books be so amended by 
requiring due specification in the order of seizure, iustituting 
such rules as to limitation of time, and as to manner of exami- 
nation, that the rights of private parties shall be protected. 
Also that no compromises shall be allowed until after a judicial 
investigation of thefacts. Aliso that the compensation of ous- 
toms officers be graded in accordance with the importance 
and responsibility of their respective positions. Perhaps this 
last will be the hardest thing for the Committee to do and 
give satisfaction. With regard to the other recommendations 
there can hardly be any doubt, except among Custom-House 
Inspectors, brokers and’ detectives, and many of these even 
will favor any reform which really is a reform. 


Professor Tyndall went home last year and told his 
countrymen such tales of our love for science and other tran- 
scendent virtues that they began to think that we must be 
singularly good fellows, an opinion which, as all the world 
knows, they have always been very slow to entertain. Now 
comes Professor Goldwin Smith, who has for five years been 
warmed in the bosom of Cornell University, and tells his 
auditors that we (the Americans) hate them (the English). 
The idea that any one could have such poor taste secms to 
have impressed our cousins as an unaccountable if not in- 
credible fact. Even the Times hopes the Professor’s belief is 
a mistake, and Professor Tyndall sees so much said about the 
affair in the papers that he comes to the rescue in a letter 
wherein he expresses, decidedly, a contrary opinion, and says, 
“ Rither they do not hate us as alleged, or if they do, the man- 
ner in which they suppressed this feeling, out of considera- 
tion for a guest, proves them to be the most courteous of 
nations.” The Pall Mall Gazette quotesa very gushing expres- 
sion of woe printed in the Telegraph and comments on it to the 
end that it does not believe Professor Smith’s statement but 
no more does it care whether we hate England or not. For- 
tunately, the Professor, in the speech which caused all this, 
said a good many things which the majority of Englishmen 
do not credit, and his estimate of our national likes and dis- 
likes is therefore somewhat weakened. After all there is a 
deal of nonsense as well as truth about these international 
hatreds and friendships. Every one, excepting the few who 
have really attained cosmopolitan instincts, knows that there 
isa certain strangeness, diversity of interest, difference of ac- 
cent if not of language, difference in manner, in dress, and 
what not, that makes one a trifle slower to become intimate 
with foreigners than with our own people. This wears off in 
the case of individuals, but while there are different customs, 
and manners, and accents, in short while there are human 
weaknesses which militate against our reaching perfection, 
we shall laugh at one another’s faults and oddities, and there 
will be folks who think on that account that we hate them. 
Wa hate England, in fact, just about as much as she hates us 
and neither one of us hates the other enough to justify a gen- 
eral assertion to that effect. 


Government interference with the liberty of the 
press in France has become 80 habitual that the world has 
come to regard it as a necessary concomitant of her republi- 
canism; but we venture to say that no one thought her 
* chickens would come home to roost” after the fashion de- 
tailed by the last European mail. Germany, in short, says to 
Franco, “If you exercise a censorship over your press, you 
must expect us to exercise a censorship over you.” The facts 
in the case are as follows; some three months ago, the Uni- 
vers, the Parisian organ of the Ultramontanes, published an 
article particularly offensive to Bismarck in his present temper 
regarding Church and State, and followed it up by others of a 
like character. A month later the North German Gazette de- 
clared that, ‘‘ From the day when France shall identify herself 
with Rome, she will become our sworn enemy. A purely 
French policy can accord with our peaceful policy; that is to 
gay, during one generation at least. A France submissive to 
the theocracy of the ecclesiastical state is incompatible with 
the peace of the world. Et is in separating herself from the 
cause of Ultramontanism“that the French government will 
give tire most solid guarantee of the peace of Europe, and 
will best assure to the political life of the-peoples who dwell on 











this side and on that side of the Vosges a pacific course wor- 
thy of humanity.” This, in a journal which is regarded as 
semi-oflicial, has a deal of significance, and the expressed 
wishes for the peaceful prosperity of France which precede 
do not weigh very much as compared with the implied threat. 
Shortly afterward, a Government order was issued at Ver- 
sailles temporarily suspending the publication of tho Univers 
in consequence of the objectionable tone of its articles about 
the ecclesiastical war waging in Germany. This suspension 
was ordered, as is asserted by the Berlin correspondent of the 
London Times, in compliance with an official message sent by 
Bismarck, which after pointing out the apparently absolute 
censorship of the press exercised by the French governments 
intimated that it may properly be considered responsible for 
the continual attacks made upon the German government. 
The message farther intimated that while the French govern- 
ment is at liberty to act as it chooses in tiis matter, it is not 
possible t> avoid drawing inferences from the tone of the 
press. T!ic French official journal, the Frangais, declares that 
the Univ. 3 was suspended by the Government of its own mo- 
tion, but rather innocently remarks that “ it was anxious to 
act imme ‘iately, in order to prevent diplomatic intervention,’» 
On the ot}:cr hand the German papers do not hesitate to affirm 
that the order was issued in compliance with Bismarck’s de- 
mand. Ilumiliating as such treatment must be, there seems 
to be nothing left for France but to submit. She is quite un- 
able as yet to cope with her late antagonists, much as she may 
desire to make the attempt, but she may draw some comfort 
from the reflection that such overbearing treatment from 
Germany will do much to win for her the sympathy of the 
world. Bismarck, too, ought to remember that there may be 
such a thing as undue exercise of power even in a political 
war so important as that which he is now waging against eo- 
clesiastical usurpation. 


Che Household, 


THAT PLUM-COLORED SUIT! 


‘6 THINK it ¢s strange that Mrs. N. should 

wear that plum-colored suit another winter— 
this makes three, if not four—and I, for one, am tired 
of it. As I happen to know it is neither panic nor 
poverty that makes her wear it, I have just set it down 
as a clear case of stinginess.”’ Let us see if that plum- 
colored suit is not doing a little good in the world! 
For some years a gentile, quiet sewing-girl has, from 
time to time, found employment in the family of Mrs. 
N. During the past year she has grown paler and 
thinner, till at last the doctor has prescribed “ less sew- 
ing and more exercise.’”’ She goes at once to her friend 
Mrs. N., seeking advice, and the subject is taken to Mr. 
N. in the following shape: 

“T know, my dear husband, that you are ne richer 
than you were last year, but I feel the need of more 
help in my family, so I want permission to take our 
‘sewing Katie’ into our family as my own particular 
luxury for the coming year. I am determined no one 
but myself shall make the sacrifices which will be 
necessary, and that you shall not feel any extra ex- 
pense as regards her wages, but if you are willing te 
give her a home I will do the rest.” I need not say 
that consent was gained. 

Now came the sacrifices. First, and foremost, the 
plum-colored suit was all made over, and is for another 
year to be “best.” Then asmall reduction in gloves, 
ribbons, flowers, etc., and, when Christmas came, less 
expensive presents bought and far prettier ones made. 
Katie has been for three months in a home, and now 
for a few results. Katie proves a treasure—she has 
grown fat and rosy, and sings like a bird at her work. 
What does she do? I could better tell you what she 
does not do. Sheis here and there, and everywhere. 
If any one forgets anything, she remembers. In the 
kitchen her helpful hands are ready for any light 
work when they are needed. So many nice things to 
do every day. Sometimes a nice dessert to surprise 
Mrs. N. Sometimes some favorite dish for the master. 
No need for her to hurry or worry, for the little 














mother is almost as active as ever, but she knows she ” 


need not do it all now, and that fact alone rests her. 
Mary in the kitchen says, ‘“‘seems like things is all iled 
like, since that nice little Katie come into the house for 
all the time.”” As for the sewing, that is taken up now 
and then, as time permits, and things are kept “‘ done 
up.” It has been impossible in the past for Mrs. N., 
with ali her industry, to keep even with her duties, 
though she is a good manager; but now there comesin 
each week an afternoon when she can visit her friends; 
another when Katie and the children can go to some 
amuscjent. There is time, too, for letter-writing, even 
for a little study, and yet Katie is never allowed to 
work at anything after tea—not even to mend a glove. 
That is her own time, and I wish you could see her 
seated with the family. Happy and bright, seeming 
more like a sister to that “only daughter” than the 
poor, pale, weary looking sewing-girl who used to plod 
on through all sorts of storms, and sew from day's end 
to day’s end. 

Her influence over that only daughter is of the best. 
There had always been sincere love between them, and 
the careful mother, knowing the true Christian char- 
acter of the girl, and the danger of a haughty spirit 
developing in the daughter, knew well that in theinti- 
mate relation of room-mate with such a companion 
her child would learn better than any precept could 
teach her, “that all are born equal.” 

The husband and father says it is a rest to him to 
come home now and find his wife not tired to death! 
The children are only too glad to have more of the 
society of their mother. I can see less weariness in the 
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mother’s gentle face, and even the old grandfather is 
benefited, for, with a sly smile, he said to me, “‘it is a 
great blessing to see my dear daughter with more lei- 
sure, and with so much more time to rub my poor lame 
limbs!” All this, and more than I can tell you, comes 
of wearing that old plum-colored suit. K. 











ARTIFICIAL ROCKERIES. 


By JostaAH HOoPEs. 


OTWITHSTANDING a widespread antipa- 
thy to these structures, fostered and intensified 

in many instances by miserable burlesques formed in 
direct violation of all the acknowledged rules of good 
taste, we must own that there is a certain individual- 
ity about a perfect rock-garden, which captivates and 
attracts us, in spite of our reasoning to the contrary. 
| We have no really first-class examples of this work 
in the United States, but in Europe, and especially 
England, many thousands of dollars have been lavish- 
ed upon them. Now, however, that the class of plants 
termed “ herbaceous’’ and “ Alpine”’ (annual tops, and 
perennial roots,) are becoming fashionable, we may 
reasonably suppose that the time is not far distant 
‘when we too may enjoy the exquisite loveliness of 
these hardy little plants whose homes are mostly 
among the mountain peaks all over the world. 
‘’ Possibly the most complete, although by no means 
the most extensive Alpine garden, is that belonging to 
the noted nurseries at York, England; established 
many years ago by the botanist and traveler, Jas. 
Backhouse. From every quarter of the known world, 
these little strangers have been brought, and arranged 
here with such rare fidelity to nature, that the scien- 
tific visitor is frequently at a loss to understand how 
much at home they really are. The secret is this: each 
Specimen is growing in the particular soil best suited 
to its needs, whether sand or loam, and even, in many 
cases, with scarcely a vestige of either. 

Leaving the extensive range of glass-houses, and 
passing through a dense copse of shrubbery, we emerge 
suddenly in front of a huge mass of rocks several feet 
high, with every appearance of a natural formation, 
just as if stationed in that particular spot since the 
foundation of the world. About the rocks themselves 
we have very little to say; but of the world of tiny 
dwellers in every nook and crevice thereof we wish to 
speak. 

We clamber up, step by step, in some places with 
barely sufficient room to pass between the jagged edges 
of the huge bowlders, the graceful fronds of ferns 
brushing against us as we pass, and delicate little vines 
hanging in festoons on every side, until we near the 
summit, where we enjoy the Alpines proper. 

Here are innumerable minute plants, so small in- 
deed that one has to stoop to see them; whilst others 
again, more ambitious, raise their slender flower- 
decked stems a foot or two in height. One looks in 
‘vain for the gaudy tlowers of our gardens in all this 
‘vast collection, and yet from out of the apparently 
uncongenial coarse gravel, spring up many of Flora’s 
choicest gifts. 

Here may be seen Campanulas, white and blue, 
‘with flowers no larger than the tip of one’s little finger, 
whilst far down below the Great Bell-Flower flaunts 
its huge blue cups with all the self-importance that 
can be imagined. We fear to step outside the limits of 
our path, for the'little Draba, Dianthus, and Saai- 
fraga, are so very small, that one pressure of our foot 
would crush them out of existence. 

In shady spots, the trailing evergreen stems of the 
Linnea borealis remind us of home, for here, too, its 
blossoms fill the air with the most delicious fragrance. 
The Alpine Flax, emanating from some dry fissure, is 
indeed charming with the clusters of little blue flow- 
ers; whilst the Primroses, more subdued, invite us to 
stop and admire their pretty dress. The Columbines 
of various tints are here in perfection, swaying in the 
wind; and cluse beside the pure white flowers of the 
Arabis and Arenaria are content to remain in semi- 
obscurity, when contrasted with their more showy 
companions. The dwarf forms of Aubriettia are ex- 
ceedingly bright in color, forming dense masses of 
bloom 6n the northern slopes: and the little trailing 
Cerastiums like silvery tufts, are equally attractive. 

* But we must not forget the Gentians, among the most 
charming of all the Alpines, here growing with perfect 
abandon, and inimitable grace. All summer long, 
from earliest spring, to the latest autumn days, shall 
“we find this miniature mountain-top gay with its 

“wealth of bloom. They come and go, each in its ac- 
customed time, so that there are always flowers here 
to charm us, so great is the diversity even in nature’s 
smallest works. 

As we descend from the rocky summit on the further 
side, still surrounded by innumerable little plants, the 
murmur of falling water greets our ear; and, sudden- 
ly turning the corner of a projecting rock, we are in 
full view of a tiny rivulet, leaping from ledge to ledge, 
until it arrives at the little pool below. Butall along 
its course we see such lovers of moist spots as the 
Forget-me-not and choice ferns, which we single out 
as being especially delicate; and yet we might particu- 
larize dozens of others of equal worth. 

On the level ground once more, aquatic plants are 
growing in the marshy soil with rareluxuriance. Our 
own native species are highly prized, and have taken 
as kindly to their new home as any of the wild flowers 
of Old England that are cultivated here. The curious 











Pitcher-Plant, or Side-Saddle Flower, (Sarracenia), as 
well as the more common Arrow-head (Saggittaria), 
Marsh Marygold, Calamus, Iris, Cardinal Flower, Yel- 
low and White Water Lilies, and Crowfoots, are all 
here in perfection. 

A few steps farther on and we once more find our- 
selves surrounded by rocks, and descending a naturally 
formed series of steps, the stones cevered with mosses 
and lichens, and the interstices filled with hardy ferns. 
We push open a rustic door, apparently framed into 
the solid rock, and a scene of tropical beauty is sud- 
denly spread out before us. Here, several feet beneath 
the surface of the ground, the whole covered with 
heavy plate glass, is the very perfection of ferneries. 

The idea of artificial workmanship never for one mo- 
ment obtrudes itself upon the imagination, for so nat- 
urally is every rock placed in position, and so grace- 
fully is every fern arranged, that the eye of taste can 
never be offended. 

This rocky chasm is so constructed that the visitor 
can see but a few feet in advance, and thus the interest 
is heightened, and the place made to appear far more 
extensive than it really is. As we wind around the 
curious pathway with the rough stony walls on either 
hand reaching far above our heads, we enjoy the diver- 
sity of foliage presented to our view. Huge tree- 
ferns whose trunks are rugged with old age, and 
whose fronds springing from the top curve gracefully 
on every side, impart an air of fairy-land to our sur- 
roundings; and yet we find the other extreme equally 
as interesting. Minute species attract our attention, 
that, were it not for the neat laBel close beside, would 
assuredly be overlooked. 

The delicate Adiantum or Maiden-Hair family; the 
uncouth Stag’s-Horn; the brilliant Silver and Golden 
Gmnogramma ; the stately Todea with its feathery 
plumes; and the multitude of forms in the Club- 
mosses, were all objects of the greatest interest. Over 
all, the spray from numerous little rivulets imparted 
a grateful moisture to the air, precisely what this 
whole family unquestionably enjoys. The time may 
come when the people of America will be able to en- 
joy such luxuries as I have erdeavored to describe; 
and I predict for the public park that first inaugurates 
it a prominent attraction, that will prove useful, inter- 
esting, and undoubtedly beautiful, beyond all com- 
petitors. 


Che Hittle folks. 


JOHNNY CONTINUES HIS STUDY OF 
EYES. 
By ApDAm STwIn. 


HE day fixed for the visit to Central Park 
proved charmingly pleasant; not too warm, yet 
sunshiny enough to make the contrasts of light and 
shade all that were needed for Johnny’s purpose. He 
is always delighted to visit the animals; but this day 
he was doubly eager, having a special object in view. 
It ’s wonderful how much more one can see and enjoy 
at such a place when he knows beforehand what he is 
going to look for! 

It was just supper time when the boys returned, and 
Johnny was so excited by what he had seen that he 
could scarcely stop to eat. 

“What is the matter with the boy?” his mother 
asked, in amazement at the torrent of observations and 
questions he poured out as soon as I entered the room. 

‘“*He’s crazy about eyes,” said Fred. ‘His head ’s 
full of them.” 

“Full of nonsense!’ exclaimed Mary, who is just old 
enough to think that what she doesn’t know isn’t 
worth knowing. 

Fred laughed; and seeing that Johnny was making 
himself altogether too prominent for a little fellow, I 
begged him to desist, which he did, with something 
like an heroic effort. 

When supper was over and we had retired to the 
sitting-room, I said to Johnny, who was hovering 
round, fairly aching to have his talk out, “Now, 
Johnny, let us hear what discoveries you have made 
to-day.”’ 

“Discoveries!’’ cried Mary. 
making discoveries?” : 

‘Listen awhile, and perhaps you’ll learn,” I said. 
‘You know that anything he finds out for himself is a 
discovery to him, whatever it may be to any one else.” 

Ail this time Johnny’s story was running on, his 
thoughts tumbling over each other like a flock of run- 
away sheep. He was too excited to talk straight. 
«‘Not so fast! not so fast,” said I. “We'll never get 
anywhere if you go on at that rate. Tell us, to begin 
with, what you noticed first.” 

“Of the animals ?’’ 

“Yes; what animal did you notice the eyes of 
first ?’’ 

“A goat,” said Johnny, “but he was n’t in the 
Park.” 

“Never mind; tell us about him.” 

**He was eating a@ sheet of paper al the gutter, just 
outside of the Park.” 

“Eating paper?’ This from Mary: ieee turning to 
me she said, “ Goats don’t eat paper; do they?” 

“ Yes,” said Johnny stoutly, “brown paper.” 

“Johnny is right,” said I. ‘Brown paper is made 














“What could he do 








of straw, which goats like; and when the poor things | 








are hungry they are not very particular whether their 
straw is in its natural state or whether some one has 
turned it into wrapping paper. But our talk was to be 
about eyes, I believe. What kind had the goat?” 

“Ugly eyes,” said Johnny; ‘‘ they’re just like cat’s 
eyes turned over.”’ 


** Inside ?”’ 
“Yes, inside,” he said. ‘Goats wink like anybody; 
but the the ‘os 





* Pupil,” I said, as he hesitated. 

“ Pupil,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ the pupil shuts up level, so,” 
and he held his hand flat before his eyes. ‘ Pussy’s 
eyes are just the other way, you know.” 

‘So there are least three different styles of eyes that 
you have seen,—like pussy’s, like the goats’, and like 
acai! ? , 

“ Humpty’s,’’ said Johnny. 

‘We'll call that kind dog eyes,’’ said I; ‘“‘and the 
others cat eyes and goat eyes. The inner curtain of the 
dog’s eyes closes the pupil, (that is the window of the 
eye) like this: ©, O, o, the pupil remaining always 
round. In the cat’s eye it closes so: Oo, 0, 0. And in 
the goat’s, this way: O, ©, ©,’ I said, marking the 
forms with a pencil. 

“T never knew that before,” said Mary, beginning 
to have a wholesome respect for Johnny’s superior 
knowledge.”’ 

“You see, then, how needful it is to be careful not to 
accuse others.of talking nonsense just because we hap- 
pen not to understand all they say.” 

Mary said nothing; but I guess she will not forget the 
lesson very soon. 

“What are those holes for?” Johnny inquired, seeing 
me cut a number of oval slits and round holes in a 
card. 

‘“‘T want to show you the effect of the different styles 
of pupils. Here is a series of round holes beginning 
quite large and ending small. Now if you hold them 
close to your eye, and look at them one after another, 
you will see the circle of sight grow smaller and smaller 
till it is only a small round spot. That is the way with 
our eyes and the dog’s when the pupil contracts. Now, 
hold the card so that the narrow holes stand upright— 
so—and you’ll see how pussy’s eyes change as the light 
grows brighter.”’ 

* Let me see,’’ said Fred. 

‘That sort of pupil, you see, cuts off the light from 
the sides. The range of sight is narrowed, but up and 
down you can see as well as ever. Have you ever 
noticed pussy when she was eating anything in a light 
place ?”’ 

* She growls,” said Johnny. 

“She keeps turning her head from side to side, to see 
ifany one is coming,” said Fred. 

“She turns her head because she can’t see far on 
either side without doing it. Her sight is straight 
ahead.” 

“That sort of eye wouldn’t do for us,’’ said Fred, 
trying the holes. 

**Not very well,” I replied. ‘“‘We do not skulk in 
coverts like cats, and need to see all around and up and 
down equally well. Now turn the card the other way, 
so as to make your field of vision like that of a goat.” 

“The field is wide enough,’’ Fred remarked, “ but I 
can’t see up and down at all without moving my 
head.”’ 

“That sort of sight would suit us no better than the 
cat’s,” said I, as the younger children were trying the 
eard. “Though it might do for the Esquimaux. It 
would save them the trouble of making bone specta- 
cles as they do, that is, eye-covers with narrow slits in 
them, to shield their eyes from the glare of the sun on 
the snow and ice. You get the same effect nearly by 
looking between half-closed lids. But all this is a great 
way from Johnny and the Central Park. You know 
what different kinds of eyes there are, Johnny; now let 
us hear what kinds of animals they belong to.”’ 

‘“*Wild-cats have eyes like pussy’s,’’ he said; and 
“ tigers, and leopards, and lions too, I guess, but they 
were so high up I couldn’t see them very well.” 

‘** Lions have cat-eyes too: and panthers.”’ 

“ Panther kittens,” said Johnny; “ funny lit#le ras- 
cals! I’d like to have them tame. The old panther 
was asleep and wouldn’t look up.”’ 

‘Her eyes are the same; and so are the eyes of a 
good many other animals which have claws like pussy, 
and the same sort of tengues and teeth. They hunt 
like pussy too, and purr, and eat flesh. They are all 
cats. Were there any with eyes like Humpty’s?” 

* A good many: the bears—but I couldn’t see the big 
Grizzley’s eyes, he was asleep in his den; the foxes; the 
*coons were asleep; the kangaroo has pretty eyes, but 
he’s shy. The foxes’ eyes looked like a dog’s, but they 
were lazy. They’d just lie with their noses on their 
paws and blink at you, as Humpty does by the fire, 
The wolves wouldn’t stand still; they’re almost as bad 
as the—the—what did you call’em, Fred? those ugly 
spotted things over the panther kittens.” 

* Oh! the hyenas,” said Fred. 

“T couldn’t see their eyes more than a second at a 
time,’’ Johnny went on; “ they looked like dogs’ eyes, 
some, only awfully sneaky.”’. 

“You'll have to try them again another day. Were 
there any with eyes like a goat’s?” 

“A few,” said Johnny; “the grunting cow was one.” 

‘He means the Yak,” Fred explained. 

“Did you see any common cows?”’ 

** They were tied on the grass where I couldn’t get to 
them.” 


* Any sheep ?’’ 
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: The sheep were on the other side of the park,” Fred 
answered. 

, The Zebra had ’em,” Johnny said. 

| Did you notice any horses’ eyes?” 

i “I didn’t see any close enough; but I will, the first 
chance I get. I couldn’t see the deer’s eyes either, nor 
the buffalo’s, they were too far off. I saw the—the— 
Those animals with long necks, Fred, and funny little 
heads, there in the corner.” 

* Giraffes?” 

: 6 Yes, the ’raffes; one put his head down to me and 
wrinkled his nose. His eyes were a little like a goat’s— 
Coly big and black and handsome. I couldn’t get near 
enough to the elephant—he has such little pig eyes— 
@nd there was such a crowd around him. You ought 
to have heard him scream when he couldn’t steal any 
mmore hay from the camel. It made him terribly angry, 
ond he had more than he could eat in his own stall all 
the time.” 

‘How were the camel’s eyes ?”’ 

‘They were big enough, but I couldn’t get a chance 
to see them right. Besides, it was getting too dark in 
there to see much, and we had to come home. But 
Fred has promised to take me there again some fine 
day.” 

+ “Take me too, Fred!” cried Mary, eagerly. She 
always turned up her nose at the animals before. 

** Be sure you remember the sheep,” Isaid, ** and the 
cows and horses, if you see any. And take a look at 
the birds too—the owls and the eagles and the rest. 
‘You'll find their eyes worth looking at closely.” 








BEAN PORRIDGE HOT. 
By Mary L. B. BRAncH. 


E was one of their new neighbors, and the 

very funniest man that Bo and Bel had ever 

seen. He wore a shaggy overcoat and a shaggy cap, 

and he had red cheeks, and eyes as black as black 

beads. So much Bo and Bel noticed at once from their 

post of observation under the table. They had gone 

in under the table to play house, and had just put the 
dolls to bed, when this new neighbor came tw call. 

“T think we shall be good friends,’’ he was saying to 
their father. “Got children, haven’t you? I thought 
LThitasled comingin. Got six of ’em myself, six sleds 
and six children belonging to’em. Where are your 
tots? Not asleep at thishourIam sure. Let me see, 
perhaps they are in the coal-hod.”’ 

And this funny man walked very soberly to the coal- 
hod and looked in, while Bo and Bel stared at each 
other in perfect amazement. 

“They are more likely to be in my work-basket,” 

said mamma, laughing; “I am sure they have been init 
very lately by the way my spools are scattered.” 
' “Q, well, perhaps they are in the work-basket,”’ said 
the funny man, stalking across the room to see, and he 
looked so very much bewildered at finding nobody in 
the basket that Bo giggled out loud. 

“Ah, now I know where to look,” he said, and im- 
mediately dropped down on his hands and knees before 
the table. Bo and Bel held each others hands tight, 
and laughed a little, but didn’t know what to say. 

“Come out, you two little girls,’’ said the funny man, 
in a very good-natured voice; ‘‘maybe you can find 
something in my pock 
' “Come out, children,’”? mamma said, too, ‘and may- 
be Mr. Buddy will tell you about his little girls.” 

; Thus encouraged, Bo and Bel scrambled out from 
under the table, and in a minute more were sitting on 
Mr. Buddy’s knees. He hunted and hunted all through 
his pockets, but could only find one peanut. That he 
cracked and gave half to each little girl. 

4 ** Now, what are your names?” he asked. 

‘ “Bo,” answered Bo. 

— ** Bel,” answered Bel. 

1 “ Well,” said the funny man, cheerfully, “‘ my little 
girls are named Sue, and Bess, and Kit. How old are 
you?” 

4 ‘*‘ Four,” answered Bo. 

; ** Six,’ answered Bel. 

! They thought then he would tell them how old Sue 
and Bess and Kit were, but he didn’t. Instead of that 
he asked them very unexpectedly, ‘‘Can you pat-a- 
cake?” 

| “Course we can,” said Bo; ‘ babies can do that.” 

1 “Oh, to be sure!’ said Mr. Buddy, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ Well, then, can you build wall 
with your fists?” 

No, they couldn’t do that. So Mr. Buddy showed 
them how. First he set down his right fist, then Bel’s 
right fist was planted above it, then Bo’s, and then in 
the same order followed all their left fists. Then out 
flew Mr. Buddy’s right fist, and went up on the top of 
the column, then out flew Bel’s and went above that, 
then Bo’s, and so on and on till you could see nothing 
but a cloud of flying fists, and there was a great deal of 
shouting and laughter. Then Mr. Buddy stopped short 
and shook his head. : 

“ Getting too noisy!’ he said. 
porridge hot?” 

No, they couldn’t; so then he showed them how to 
do that. First he showed Bel then he showed Bo, and 
then both little girls tried it together, but they made 
lots of mistakes. The funny man gave the word; when 
he said “‘ Bean” they each dropped their hands, when 
he said “‘ porridge” they each clapped their hands, when 
he said “hot ” they each clapped the other’s hands, and 
the same for “ bean porridge cold;” but when it came 


“Can you play bean 





to “ Bean porridge in the pot nine days old,’’. then they 
had to make their hands fly, and clap crosswise and 
every which way, and that was the time they made 
mistakes, But they only laughed at them. 

AH of a sudden the clock struck eight. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Buddy, in a great hurry, “I 
must go right home, for Kit won’t go to bed till she 
gets her good-night kiss. Good-by, little girls; you 
must come and see my little girls.” 

“Yes, we will to-morrow,” said Bo. 

“Give them our love,’’ said Bel. 

“TJ will,” said the funny man as he put on his shaggy 
cap; “and now mind, you practice ‘ bean porridge hot’ 
till you can do it as well as my Bess. Then I will come 
again, and bring a long string and show you how to 
play cat’s cradle!” 

And away went the funny man, leaving Bo and Bel 
so wide awake that mamma had hard work to get 
them to bed at all that night. 








BLUEBERRY CAKE. 


ERY tempting it was, to be sure ; brown and 
crisp and sweet, creamy of tint, and luscious 
with many berries. 

The morning-glories were looking in at the dining- 
room windows one July morning, when Marion hopped 
into her chair next her papa’s. 

“T’m glad we have blueberry cake,” she said, as soon 
as the blessing was asked. Nobody doubted her state- 
ment, as piece after piece found its way into the little 
lady’s mouth. 

“No more, Marion,” said her mother, as she asked 
for yet another. “Not this morning, dear. I’m afraid 
you have eaten more than you ought, already.” 

Marion submitted quite cheerfully to her mother's 
opinion, and followed the family into the parlor, when 
breakfast was over. She was hardly seated, however, 
when “ding” rang the bell at the back-door. 

““It must be the butcher’s boy,” said Mr. Appleton. 
“Will you go to the door, Marion? Bridget has gone 
up stairs.” 

Out flew Marion, and taking the parcel from the 
boy, laid it upon the kitchen-table. On the way back 
to the parlor, however, she passed through the dining- 
room, though the shorter way lay through the back 
hall. In a second the little girl had thought ever so 
many things, and the last thought was, that she must 
have another piece of that splendid blueberry cake. It 
needed but about two minutes to divide one of the 
blocks yet remaining upon the plate, butter the halves, 
and lay them one upon the other. But what shall she 
do with her treat? 

The little girl thinks very fast, and running into the 
china-closet, she hides her spoil under the cover of a 
large dish. 

“Marion,” calls her mother from the parlor. 

“Yes’m, I’m coming right away:’’ and in she flies, 
her cheeks red with confusion and haste, and a strange 
troubled look in her usually honest eyes, which makes 
her mother say, “Why, dear, what is the matter, and 
why were you gone 80 long?”’ 

What should she say? Her eyes drooped, and if 
mamma had thought it possible that her dear little girl 
could tell a lie, she would have noticed that her voice 
trembled a little, as she said, with a slight hesitation: 

‘The butcher’s boy asked me for a drink of water.” 

“O, very well,’ said mamma; “ that was quite right, 
dear.” 

Was Marion a happy child, as she sat in her chair by 
her papa, while he read in the Bible that morning, and 
then knelt at his side when he asked God’s blessing 
upon the day? There was a tumult in her little soul. 
Her heart was beating quickly, and she felt a strange 
unwillingness to meet the eyes of her parents; but 
when she thought of the blueberry cake, safely hidden 
under that eover in the dining-room closet, then Mar- 
ion couldn’t help feeling glad. It wasso good. What 
a grand lunch she would have by and by; and so, with 
all the miserable uneasiness, there was a small feeling 
of pleasure. 

Prayers were over at last. They seemed very long 
to Marion this morning, for she was in a hurry to make 
sure of her lunch, and run down to a pretty place by 
the brook in the garden, where she might eat it, and 


‘nobody see her. But it seemed as if she was to be dis- 


appointed; for as she was leaving the room, her moth- 
er said : 

‘*Marion!’’ 

“What, ma’am?”’ 

“T would like you to dust the parlors. You know 
this is Monday morning.” 

Marion’s heart gave a great beat. Sure enough, she 
had quite forgotten that this was washing-day, and she 
did the dusting Monday mornings. 

“Tam going right into the dining-room,”’ continued 
Mrs. Appleton, “ and here is the duster.” 

Murion took it silently. She had not a word to say, 
but a trembling took hold of her fingers as she began 
her work. 

‘What if mamma should find the blueberry cake? 
What would she think?” thought the little girl. 

Marion did the dusting as well as her miserable feel- 
ings would allow her. Then she went to the dining- 
room door and listened to hear if her mother was 
there. 

No, everything was quiet. She must be in the kit- 
chen. Marion wondered whether she had yet been to 
the china closet. She opened the closet door and qui- 





etly slipped in, lifted the cover, and there was the 
piece of blueberry cake, all safe! 

The little girl drew a quick breath of relief, and has- 
tily placing it in her pocket, ran into the back entry, 
caught her hat from its peg, and was off in a twinkling 
down the garden walk to the brook. 

There was a pretty rustic seat under the shelter of 
some willows, where Marion was used to come very 
often during the summer days. This morning she 
dropped upon the seat quite out of breath with her 
hurry, and looked around everywhere to be perfectly 
sure that she was quite alone. That was something 
that Marion did not usually do when she came to her 
pretty seat. 

Ah me! the little girl had taken guilt into her heart, 
and gu’ 5 always makes people suspicious and cowardly. 
Thoug.. Marion had no need to be fearful, for not a 
persor .’as near her, she looked over her shoulder once 
or twi. as she drew from her pocket the little treat 
that h: * already caused her so much miserable feeling. 
She toc’: a large mouthful. 

Yes—it was very, very good. Fora moment she for- 
got everything but that. Then she took another bite, 
which was not quite as nice as the first, she thought. 
It wasn’t just as delicious as that she had eaten at 
breakfast.. 

“Tam not hungry any longer,” thought Marion. “I 
guess I’ll give the rest to the fishes.” 

So she broke the cake into crumbs, and scattered 
them upon the brook; then watched them as they 
floated down stream. 

It was strange how utterly dull the day scemed to 
Marion, although the sun was shining brightly. 

The brook and the trees and the seat failed to inter- 
est her, and so she thought she would return to the 
house. 

Ah! the memory of her falsehood, and her disobe- 
dience, were wide awake. They would not let her rest, 
and yet nobody knew about them but her own little 
self. 

Don’t you see that it is the sin which punishes us, 
and not the discovery of the sin? Go where she might, 
and do what she would, Marion could not be happy; 
and yet she had done exactly what she hed wished to 
do, and had accomplished all the ends she had in- 
tended. 

I need not tell you that Marion’s heart grew heavier 
and heavier all that day. At night, when she had un- 
dressed, and her mamma went up stairs to hear her 
prayers, the little girl could bear her wretchedness 
alone no longer, and with tears she told mamma what 
a naughty girl Marion had been. ° 

“And so,” said mamma, “ my little girl has paid for 
her poor little pleasure, with a whole day of guilt and 
trouble! How much we must suffer when we do 
wrong!” 

They talked together; they prayed together that 
God would keep Marion in the future from putting 
herself into the way of temptation. 

Now, boys and girls, when you are tempted to do 
wrong, don’t forget Marion’s blueberry cake, and how 
much it cost her!—RrBrEcoA PERLEY REEp in the Con- 
gregationalist. 





Pujsles, 


ENIGMA ON BRITISH POEMS AND POETS. 
107 Letters. 
58, 74, 41, 78, 4, wrote The Eve of St. Agnes. 
85, 104, 60, 17, 76, another of his poems. 
28, 58, 31, 29, 87, 81, 98, 42, 75, 67, 55, a poem by Campbell. 
105, 90, 65, 66, 98, 15, 107, 3, 45, 77, 108, 7, perpetuated his fame by 
. asingle poem. 
99, 52, 64, 81, 62, 57, 86, 24, 53, 1, was written by an Irish poet. 
8, 9, 40, 46, 10, 16, 71, 80, a poem by John Dryden. 
70, 96, 4, 38, 86, 83, 48, 77, 107, by Alexander Pope. 
39, 101, 66, 6, 100, 58, 87, was written by a novelist. 
56, 35, 34, 51, 105, 1, 54, 57, a dramatic poet. 
22, 69, 21, 31, 62, 25, was a loyal supporter of Charles I. 
97, 13, 49, 33, 7, 99, 98, a statesman and poet. 
107, 89, 72, 82, 27, 95, 24, 102, 68, 5, 87, 79, 14, 2, 55, was the birthplace 
of 44, 9, 82, 58, 47, 23, '70, 91, 20, 83, 61. 
28, '10, 106, 42, 4, 50, 49, wrote the Fuerte Queen. 
87, 45, 102, 43, an English dramatist. 
105, 92, 78, 18, 57, 98, 94, 85, 36, was born in Devonshire in 1772. 
4, 1, 88, 80, 64, 84, 30, a gifted but infidel poet who wrote 105, 26, 
21, 105, 100. 
42, 11, 50, 70, 12, 17, 19, 100, 13, is a poem of Drayton's. 

My whole is a quotation from Charles Lamb. 

Houiy HAROLD. 
AN EXTRACTION PUZZLE. 

By extracting a letter change a division of time into a Bible 
name; an animal into a useful article; a bird into an animal; 
a tree into a region; a pronoun into a pronoun; a noise inte 
scourge. The extracted letters, rightly arranged, spell the 
name of an English poet. De FORREST. 

ENIGMA. 
, I am composed of 4 letters. 
My Ist is in water, but not in sea. 
* 24 in mirth, but not in glee. 
* $d is in bold, but not in free. 
“ 4th isin you, but not in me. 
Entire Iam a city in the United States. 
Figure WoOrDs. 
The same figure represents the same letter. 
Aatmain—i. ¥ 2% 5. 


oa: fin : 
4th. 9, 6, 


Oth. 1, 1, 2, 14, 7, 6 1. M. D. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 2%. 


Geographical _Enigma.—John Greenleaf wan Haverhill, 
stacebnae tts. Snow-bound, ; 








VENA. 
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A WATCHMAN CAUGHT NAPPING. 
[From the Independent.) 


; R. OLMSTEAD has at length been heard from. 
The leading editorial in the last Watchman and Re- 
‘fector is from his pen, and it deseribes that “‘ Thanksgiving 
in London ” at which he assisted in administering the Lord’s 
‘Supper. He explains how, previously to this service, he, 
with quite a number of other Americans, was hospitably en- 
4ertained at a private mansion of that city, and how the 
party was thence conveyed in carriages to the Congregational 
~church where the public religious services were held. The 
‘rest we shall suffer him to tell: 
. “ Atthe Lord’s Supper which followed the sermon preached 
‘by Pastor Bevan, the absent editor of the Watchman and Re- 
t og offered, as specially invited, one of the prayers, Rev. 
-Mr. Noble, an excellent ethodist brother from Elmira, N. 
-Y., offering the other prayer. Amid the circumstances and 
' surroundings of the tender and memorable occasion, having 
.been present under a like special invitation at the previous 
festivities and services, we did not feel at liberty to refuse 
“the request to offer prayer. All the more did we feel thus 
because the service was not counted, in any proper sense, an 
ecclesiastical one; but a Christian commemoration, in which 
on an occasion such as this, ‘ all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
‘in sincerity ’ could unite, whether or not connected with an 
Evangelical communion. We are sure no one present re- 
garded the observance of that hour as a churchly ordinance, 
such as Baptists, and others as well, hold it to be as commonly 
observed.”” 

Exactlyso. 1t was a Christian commemoration, rather than 
.& Baptist commemoration; and none the worse for that, to 
our thinking. It was what we have steadily contended that 
the sacrament ought always to be. It was the “‘ Lord’s Sup- 
‘per ’’—that is what he calls it—and not a church’s supper. It 
was a Christian ordinance, and not an ecclesiastical observ- 
‘ance. “All who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity” 
‘could unite in it. And we understand Dr. Olmstead to say 
that participation in a service of this sort is lawful for Bap- 
tists. Then it is lawful for them to partake of the supper in 
half of the Congregational churches in this country, and in 
“many of the Episcopal churches, and in some of the Presby- 
terian churches, and most of the Methodist churches. The 
table is spread in all these exactly as it was spread in Totten- 
dam Road Chapel. 

It is useless to try to dodge this conclusion. Dr. Olmstead 
‘must face it squarely. There ar3 just two courses open be- 
fore him, and there is no middle course. He may confess 
that he has sinned grievously in London, and crave the for- 
giveness of his brethren for what he has done; or he may 
Justify bis conduct, and insist that when the Lord’s Supper 
is made a“ Christian commemoration ” rather than a “ church- 
ly ordinance,” all Christians havea right to partake of it. If 
‘he will take this position, he may save his self-respect and 
‘secure a powerful following in his own denomination. The 
times are ripe for a leader who has the courage of his opinions. 
If he will but plant himself upon the ground of that famous 
#ecret circular, and bravely demand toleration for Open Com- 
amunionists, he may lose a few subscribers to begin with ; but 
he will gain a good name and do a good work. But such 
attempts as he has made in this editorial to keep on both 
sides of the question will certainly lose him both cash and 
redit. 











LABOR ITS OWN CAPITALIST. 
{From the Boston Journal.) 


N a business city like ours, who can look upon the 
Catholic churches now in process of erection among us 
‘without being struck by the financial skill theyimply? Those 
4mmense and noble structures, calculated to last for ages, are 
built in reality by one of the least wealthy classes of our com- 
‘munity—by servant girls and laborers, who supply their 
rs ‘regular contributions, insignificant separately and not felt by 
their givers, but mighty in the aggregate, as we see. Why 
cannot the laboring children of this generation be equally 
wise in matters of temporal welfare—that is to say, why can 
they not use their enormous aggregate capital for their own 
‘benefit, instead of being dependent upon the crumbs doled 
-ont, often at exorbitant rates of interest, by wealthy capital- 
ists, or going through the world with the impression that 
‘their only capital is in their muscles, which may fail them at 
-any time, and upon which they can never realize? It was, 
doubtless, pondering upon some such questions as these that 
.@ German, by the name of Schultze-Delitzsch, hit upon a 
“practical idea. He saw that the laborer, like the fabled rods, 
was financially weak as an individual, but powerful enough 
for all his purposes as the member of a community. That 
- ability to labor which is so poor a security in any one man’s 
case, is, when a thousand of such men are associated on a 
sound basis, to use a translation of the German’s language, 
*a perfectly good negotiable commodity.” 
Out of.this reasoning came the People’s Banks of Germany. 
They are formed by workingmen alone, Each member sub- 
-geribes for one share, which is all he is entitled to hold. The 
-price of each share is about $7.50. It is paid on entering, or 
in monthly installments after entrance—these installments 
-being as small in some cases as 123 cents. There isan en- 
trance foe, ranging from 75 cents to $1.50, paid in the same 
way. The profits of the bank are divided among the members 
in proportion to the amount each has paid; and, until a share 
is fully paid for, the amount of the dividend upon it is cred- 
ited in part payment. Suitable regulations are made for with- 
drawal. These contributions, of course, do not supply all the 
capital required. The society is for the purpose of borrowing 
money, which is raised on the joint credit of the members, in 
virtue of the unlimited liability of allof them. Each member 
is personally liable to the full extent of his property. This is 
the foundation stone of the system. The profits to the mem- 
bers accrue from the simple fact that the bank buys money 
at wholesale and sells it at retail to its customers. The differ- 
-ence of price in Germany is generally about four per cent. 
The workingman of Germany, therefore, can hire money toa 
«proper extent as readily and cheaply as his employer; while 
asamember of one of these banking institutions he has a 
share of the profits accruing from the total loans—which, it 
will be seen, is practically a rebate on the rates of interest he 
.is himself paying. In other words, these banks are coijpera- 
‘tive stores dealing in money instead of groceries and other 
‘like commodities. . . 
They have now stood: the ordeal of trial and must be pro- 
pounced 9 magnificent success. Even the Franco-German 





war added to their number and to their popularity, for they 
held their own—owing to the prudent counsels of their origin- 
ator—while other banks were breaking on every side. In 1859 
they numbered 80 ;ein 1869 there were 735. During this period 
their membership rose from 18,769 to 304,772; and the bor- 
rowed oapital from $750,000 to $32,500,000; This alone shows 
their credit and good standing. They are all parts of one 
system, each association forming a part of a provincial union, 
and the unions being leagued together. The reports of each, 
showing its exact financial position, are sent to a central 
bureau, and are condensed in an annual publication. © 

These facts are sufficient to show the principle of the -Peo- 
ple’s Banks of Germany. It will be seen that it consists not 
only in consolidating and utilizing the means of laborers, but 
in making them a lever for securing their share of the capital 
of the country. It makes the workingmen as independent, 
aocording to the means of their class (not themselves individ- 
ually), as any other class of their countrymen. Why could 
not the plan be adopted with equal, or even greater advan- 
tages, in the United States? 


AGASSIZ’S CHRISTIANITY. 
[From the Popular Science Monthly. | 
INCE his death, Prof. Agassiz has been much and 
ardently lauded as a Christian scientist, and a champion 
of the faith against scientific skepticism. It is gratifying to 
be assured that he was neither a Mohammedan, nor a Budd- 
hist, nor a sun-worshipper, but a good Christian, as he ought 
to have been; and here, perhaps, it would be as well to let the 
matter rest. But when we are told that Agassiz was a Chris- 
tian because of his opposition to Darwinism, we decidedly 
Object. Prof. Agassiz was a theist, who ascribed the universe 
to a divine mind; Darwinians do the same. That Prof. Agas- 
siz has attempted to show the incompatibility of the Christian 
bystem of doctrine with Darwinian ideas, we are not aware; 
but on the other hand, there are many Christian theologians 
who take the opposite view. As we show in another place, a 
literature of reconciliation is springing up, and we are begin- 
ning to hear of Christian evolutionists, as we have long heard 
of Christian astronomers and Christian geologists. But be- 
cause Agassiz was a theist, it by no means follows that his 
theories of natural history were specially religious, and the 
attempt to make them s0, so far as influential at all, will be 
doubly mischievous. It will prejudice scientific inquiry by 
favoring the idea that results of investigation may be irre- 
ligious; and it will injure Christianity by identifying it with 
physical doctrines and interpretations of nature which it is 
the business of science to investigate, and which investiga- 
tion is liable to change. He who insists upon linking religion 
to any view of natural phepomena puts it in grave peril. Ths 
attempt, long ago made, tS identify it with the belief in the 
flatness and fixity of the earth was a serious error; and the 
subsequent attempt to identify it with the doctrine of the 
recent creation of the earth was another mischievous mis- 
take. 


STUPIDITY IN THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
(Presbyterian—Philadelphia.) 


E believe that at least half the prayers offered 
are needlessly long, and often mere disquisitions on 
the formulas of religious truth, or a swinging around the cir- 
cle of the divine attributes, with a few sentences within the 
circle of finally, (which usualiy begins with such expressions 
as we leave us with thee, &c.,) which can by any possibility be 
called prayer. We have a very distinct remembrance of a 
Scotchman on whom we were compelled to call to pray, be- 
cause he was pious and always present (but each time against 
the protest of the congregation). His prayer was made up of 
astring of quotations from Scripture, on almost every sub- 
ject, which he would deliver as steadily as if he was taking 
aim at some mansion in the skies. And on one occasion we 
came in-after somebody had set him agoing, he went on and 
on without sign of abatement, when a brother near by groaned, 
and we heard, in a half-smothered whisper, “ Lord make him 
quit.” This feeling increased until it became perplexing to 
the pastor, who fell upon this device to meet the case. The 
services were nominally at a quarter before eight o’clock, 
when a few came, but most did not get in until eight. And 
when the time came when it was proper to call on this brother 
the pastor would hurry to chureh; and start him off like an 
alarm clock, and by the time he was through the people would 
be standing from the door down the church-yard, through 
the gate, on the pavement; almost the entire prayer force of 
the church would be waiting for the Amen of this long-wind- 
ed brother. We call that a prodigality of church privilege. 
But another abuse in which Mr. Stupidity is skilled is in a 
kind of spiritual vagrancy which takes all the directness out 
of his prayer. If he is in need of a half dollar he will make a 
bee line forit. But if he needs the gifts of God he will travel 
all around them half a dozen times before he asks for them. 
We cannot tell how this affects God, but we do know how it 
affects men. We know that the Saviour said that the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force, 
and such usually move on straight lines. When will we learn 
that in childhood are the best analogies of Christian life? and 
a fair induction from the Saviour’s words makes Christian 
life a glorified childhood. And children never want direct- 
ness in their petitions for the gratification of their wants. 
What chi!d ever prefaced the expression of a want by flatter- 
ing utterances for about five minutes, and then, by a circum- 
locution of three more, asked for a piece of bread? Many spend 
minutes in what seems as much like adulation as adoration, 
before they begin to pray at all, or by naming and dwelling 
on attributes which they never have understood, perhaps 
never will, and may not exist. 











THE PUNISHMENT OF THE SOUTH. 
(The Rev. Dr. Bellows.) 


E at the North can have little conception of the 
poverty which the universal emancipation of slaves 

has caused. Two-thirds of all southern property lay in 
slaves and in value their use gave toland. Striking them out 
of the list of property has: reduced the planter from wealth 
to indigente, made his land comparatively valueless, and 
compelled millions of people accustomed to luxury to pick 
up & precarious living by ways most humbling to their 
pride and averse to their habits. Hundreds of once rich 
families retain their old palaces, but take boarders. Their 
sons accept all. sorts of humiliating positions. Often. the 
-conductorg on the railroad look like gentlemen reduced to 


p | this, to them, mortifying form of service. Meanwhile, taxes 


~ 
ce aad “ : 


that would be light at home are most oppressive to them 
—they have so little money or opportunity of making 
it. Again, a low, vulgar set of adventurers has come in 
from the North tv use the negro yote—men unprincipled 
and worthless, who manage several of the southern Legis. 
latures, and they have managed to run up in South Car. 
olina the State expenditures from $500,000 or $600,000 to 
$1,500,000 per annum, which is expended in payment of inter- 
est on a debt which has swollen to $17,000,000, and may be 
more, and in salaries, etc. This makes immense distress and 
dissatisfaction. I cannot say how much they have to show in 
educational measures, railroads and improvements, for thig 
vast annual tax. Nor can I yet say how much of all this ig 
the natural consequence of their own folly. I suppose north- 
ern and national politics are accused with much exaggeration 
of the evils the South now suffers. But the defection and dis- 
tress are real and saddening—none the lessif unavoidable or 
self-produced. I think that trade and enterprise are slowly and 
surely reviving; the negroes improve, and are reasonable, 
' docile, and far from being arrogant. I see no disposition to 
abuse or embarrass their efforts to rise. They are deeply in- 
terested in their own education and in their own churches, 
But the whites do not and will not regard them as equal 
fellow-citizens, except in a legalsense. They are no more dis- 
posed ‘at present to see their; human claims as equals than 
when they were slaves, and this is far from being strange, 
however sad it may be. So much for first impressions. 





THE RULE OF SMALL MEN. 
(From the Christian Register.] 


D the it. may be conceded that our repubtican insti- 
tutions make opportunities for small men. The fact 
that before the law all are equal, and the humblest voter 
counts as much in the election as the ablest man the country 
produces, inspires many with a conviction of their equality 
in mental ability, or with af least a sense that they have an 
equal moral right to the highest place. It is very common, 
too, to instruct our children that opportunities are open to 
them which are never open except in a figurative sense. The 
coming President of the United States is not to be discovered 
in every school district ; and yet scarcely any address has been 
more common to children than that the highest positions in 
the land are to be reached by their energy and ambition. 
This common talk in the school and in the household helps to 
make boys wish, if not to be President or Chief-Justioe, at 
least to get into the Legislature or to go to Congress. The 
equality of the vote, too, besides the right which it involves 
and the blessings that attend it, has this evil: it makesjmen of 
inferior abilities put up for office their own intellectual 
equals, mea like themselves. It helps the jealousy many fe 
for men of superior might, and makes them tired of the tru 
great who have long been their counselors and magistrate 
The constitution, law, or custom, too, that prevails or rule 
assigning office only to locality or sex, helps the rule of litt 
men. It forbids us from choosing our agent or adviser fro 
any part of the world where we may see that the best is tot 
found; our country, our State, our township, or ward mu 
take what we have. We limit ourselves by custom, law, « 
constitution, as if we could not trust ourselves to cull o 
from all humanity the best, and so all talent from some oth” 
place or in the other sex we refuse to make use of. We w: 
‘hear the woman singer because she can sing well; but v 
make declaration beforehand, if a woman were wise as Sol: 
mon we would not have her. 80 each little community clain 
the right to choose its office-holders from itself; and whe 
half a dozen little communities are combined into one elect: 
ral body, they claim each in their turn to have the office fi » 
one of their own number, irrespective of any talent or geni 
that may be elsewhere found. The “ring-system,” as it 
called, helps little men. : 


THE LOUISIANA CASE. 
(From the Times.] 


OOK at it in what way you please, no one can deny 
that, under such a government as ours, it is a terrible 
scandal to have a great State kept in the condition in which 
we see Louisiana at this moment. There are other Southern 
States which are.more or less unfortunate, but perhaps Leu- 
isiana is the most to be pitied. Senator Carpenter warns the 
Republican Party that it cannot march under this heavy load 
much longer. For this he will probably be accused of infidel- 
ity to his party—for we have apparently arrived at that very 
dangerous point at which any honest and independent criti- 
cism is regarded asan act of treachery. There are foolish 
members of Congress, even in our own State, who think that 
it is the duty of a public man or a public journal to register 
the decrees of a clique, and if a word of protest is uttered 
they threaten to ostracise the man or abolish the journal. 
We should like to see these idiots begin their work—at pres- 
ent, everybody of any sense can see that the Republican 
Party must deal with the great questions of the day in a frank 
and liberal spirit, or be destroyed. Absolute freedom of opin- 
ion has hitherto been the salvation of the Republican Party. 
Some of our precious Congressmen would turn over a new 
leaf, and go in for unlimited despotism. We know what will 
be thetr fate—but we are not prepared to believe that the Re- 
publican Party will consent to share it. 








THE NEW TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 
{From the Springfield Republean.]) 


2 UT when thou prayest, enter into thy closet,” 
not into somebody else’s rum-shop, is the divine in- 
junction. We see that the women of some places in southern 
Ohio are visiting the rum-shops with prayer in great num- 
bers, and with considerable apparent results. The closing of 
these resorts, whenever they have been closed, is due quiteas 
much to the natural respect for ladies as to any influence of 
prayer, and can only betemporary. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the sacred privilege should be thus vulgarized. 
Many of the rum-sellers have legal objections to being thus 
interfered with in a business, which, though not respectable, 
is certainly legal, after the conditions of the law have been 
complied with. To hold prayer-meetings in a grog-shop is & 
trespass on the rights of the proprietor, as great in the eye of 
law and justice as it would be for the rum-sellers to hold & 
drinking boutin the parlor of one of these ladies. It isa very 
dul sense which cannot see itso. We trust that religion and 
the-sacred ordinance will not be put to so sensational and 
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From Saturday, January 31, id Satwr|. 
day, February 7. 


The Public Debt is recapitulated as follows 
for the month ending January 3ist: 
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Decrease of debt <prine, past oath. $1,845,211 3 
Increase of debt since June 30. 1873. 9,651,400 84 


Wall Street still luxuriates in easy mon¢y at 
4@6 per cent. on call loans on Gove t oollat- 
erals, and 4@6 per cent. on stocks. The com- 
mercial paper has been taken at 54, and the general 
run of quotations is 6@7 per cent. 

Government Bonds have been strong and ac- 
tive, advancing for the entire list. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
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Stocks have been steady without any general 
movement or activity. Prices are in general higher 
than they were last week. 
The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 
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Foreign re was firm during the first 
half of the week, and 60. days sterling bills ad- 
vanced to 4.85, out later the demand | 
scarcely any business was transacted. 
quotestons at the close were 4.8434 for 0 
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New YORE, Feb. 9, 1874. 
BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 

No. 5 Nassau 82. 
WE Boy AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collectiéns, and 
transact a general Banking and Financial busi- 

ness. 

We also deal in the CenTRAL PacrFic and 


WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BoNDs, which, at | #0 


present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment, 

We are also selling the CenTRAL PAcrric 
Goup Srx Per Cent. LAND Bonps at 85 and 
accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
reached last year $14,000,000, and its business is 
constantly increasing. 

The continued scarcity of Government 
Bonds, with steadily advancing prices, is in- 
creasing the demand for the best class of rail- 
road securities for investment at current 
rates. FISK & HATOH. 


Central Railroad Extension Co. 
OF LONG ISLAND. 


First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, 
Ceupon Bonds of $1900 and $500 Each. 
INTEREST DUBE 1sT MAY AND IsT NOY. 

PRINCIPAL. DUE 193. ==> 
Price 87 1-2 and Accrued Interést. 
A limited amount for sale by *- 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
37 Broad Street. me 


e Road is an extension of A. T. Stewart’s Cen- 
tral’ Railroad of L. L,, and is in full ee 


FRORTY-EIRST RRR 
NY SAVINGS BANK. 

NOTICE.—A_ SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE 
RATE OF SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, Will be cred- 
ited to depositors of this Bank for the 











TO INVESTORS 


AND HOLDERS OF 
STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL, 
AND 


RAILWAY BONDS. 
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We also buy and sell at the Stock Ex- 


e, Rail st ernment See 
ROnTe:, ‘coc, on Commmiosion. lar Onah, or 
on time. 


Accounts received and interest allowed on bal- 
ances which may be checked for at sight, same as 
at bank. 

H. ©. WILLIAMS & CO.,. 

BANKERS, 


P. O. Box 4,002 49 Wall St., New York. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
Pimer| BANKERS, {Sdiresis" 


t Turner, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


er, 

Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldard Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS §80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAMB ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


es E SECURITY. 


vest your money safely on mo! 
so as to yield from 8 
oe 














° se- 
it payable somi-anne- 
the owner m 
dantly secured 
by estate ‘a ye in > ovens instance, at least 
twice > — y AY vege ee sum, ind we, we have 
never known — yment,even during 
the panic of this year. — 

We also buy and ‘sell on commission, choice Cit: 
id County Bonds. os . 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford. 
stees Trinity College, , « ss 
M. H. Mallory ie ree ae ea 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., Bankers, New York City. 
Fletcher & Sharpe, = Indianapolis. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplus- ren Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 

ix Per cent. "Interest Allowed. 


Bank "pooks in English, French, and German. 
G. 6. CRAPTE, Fees. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


THE IW AT EOEN CAND GhUNE COMPANY 


wile invest mon rst-class Real Estate at 10 
fa Fon, wee ot =x 

loan é hvits ag 
by the borrowers Please write 








, before inve 
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for New York and New England erences, an 
full iculars. SAMUEL M Governor 
of Iowa) President. Address JA B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, ‘Des Moines Iowa. 





A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 
Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 


Illinois and lowa Farms. 


These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest. 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 





six 
en Feb. 1, who 3A be entitled thereto. All 
made up to Feb. 10, will be entitled to in. 
terest from the ist. 


WM. MILES, Presid: t.. 
A. C. CoLLIns, Sec’y. oo 


12.PER CENT. NET. 


prpreyed Farm 


Bonds Guaranteca. 





Send for Cireular. 
|s. B. WAT 8 & CO,, 
Lawrence, 


than double the t of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Dlinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 
real estate business. , 





DAVIDSON & BEECHER, 
26 Bread Street, New York, 
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Nos, 22. 24 & 26'NassauSt., N. Yo 
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Annual Statement, January Ist, 1874. 
Income, 1873. 


jum Receipts..............ss0.sseeee: 735 82 
ioecess and Rents received and accrued’ sea oes 98 


NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY;, 


LIFE 





OFFICE: s 
346 and 348 Broadway.. 
JANUARY 1, 1874. 
, ; 2 


Amount of net cash assets, Jan. 1, 
1873. 


$21,574,842 76° 


Income.’ 
Premiums and annuities. ..$6,131,£21 38 
Interest rec'd and accrued.. 1,418,004 83— 7,549,616 21. 
$20,124,458 OF 
Disbursements. 
Losses by death............. $1,446,123 04 


Divideuds and returned 
premiums on canceled 





$2,952,001 25 


Disbursements. 


‘aid Claims by Death and Annuities...... $704,592 10 
Pata to Policy-Holders for Dividends, 

ong oe Premiums, Surrendered Pol: 

Paid for Commissions, Broker-"” 


e and Agency Expen 
Paid for Medi cal Examinations. 


Paid for Taxes, Salaries, Rents, 
op ae Sees. Le- 


814,206 27 


se i akeneenianes 179,699 48 
o . for Com wien 
ets 8,984 83 
Paid for Sundries, Re-Insur- 
ance, Fire Insurance, etc...... 18,454 7 645,681 s 


Assets. 





Real Estate Lt New York . 


Premiums collected and 
in course of of collection (and 
less cost of col coatce? eooce 

cerued Rents and Interest.. 

Due from other Companies 
on aceount of losses on re- 

tnsuerd risk......... pasecpese 


Liabilities. 


Net Present Value of all 
ac X pgnatee 


$6,539,325 62 


eeeeeceee 


Total Liabilities ........ secseccceees $5,867,684 00 
Surplus asto velicy-Holders $671,641 62 
Numoper or roucies Issued in 1878.... 
Amount Insured in 1873............0005 
Whole number of volicies in force.. 7,981 
Amount Insured............ +++++-57,791,483 00 


OFFI VICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 
L. W. FROST. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


ACTUARY, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


MEDICAL EXAMINER, COUNSEL, 
E. HERRICK, M. D. WHITNEY & BETTS. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
20! BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1,°74 - = $1,300,000 


SECRETARY, 
J. P. ROGERS. 





IN MOST OF THE LARGE 


REPRESENTED 
INSURANCE AGENCIES in the United 
States. 
P. NOTMAN, V. Pres. & Sec’y. H. A. How#, Pres’t. 


MANAGERS: 


NIDER & L SER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Savane a HARRIS, os. Il. 


No Corns. No Quarter Cracks. 
NO FOOT TROUBLES. 








OBE THE 
Goodenough Horseshoe, 


41 Dey Street, N. Y. 
HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Electro-Silicon 











Life annuities, matured en- 
dowments, and reinsur- 
82,629 13. 
Commissions, brokerages, 
and agency expenses..... 
Advertising and physicians’ 
fees 
Taxes, Office, and law ex- 
penses, salaries, printing, 
revenue stamps, etc....... 


445,882 91 
115,593 67 


ee eee ee eeneeeeeeseeeeeee 


4,693,579 €5- 
$24,430,879 82: 
Assets. 

Cash in Trust Company, in 
bank, and on hand........ $1,661,537 85 

Invested in United States, 

New York State,and other 
stocks (market value, $4,- 

4,850,195 20: ¥ 

1,768,174 14 

Bonds and mortgages (se- 
cured by real estate val- 
ued at $44,000,000; build- < 
ings thereon insured for oi 
over $13,700,000, and the 
policies assigned to the 
Company as additional 
collateral security)........ 14 0185,265 23. 

Loans on existing policies 
(the reserve held by the 
Company on these policies 
amounts to $4,062,419.96)... 

Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums due subsequent 


962,112 98. 


563,365 83 
Premiums on existing poli- 
cies in course of transmis- 
sion and collection (esti- 
mated reserve on these 
policies, $800,000, included 
in Habilities).............. ° 
Amounts due from agents.. 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 
DUE. .cccccee jobiks ahoannnnwn 


rane 


287,936 Se 
26,459 77 


175,881 98 
————— $24,430,879 3 
Add. 


Excess of market value of securities 
OVOP COE... ccccccccccccccccccoccccccccces 


Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1874........... 


87,125 Oss 
+ $24,518,004 36 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses due subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1874...... ° 
Reported losses, awaiting 


$271,655 00 


207,715 00 
Reserved for reinsurance 

on existing policies insur- 

ing $122,594,273.20, partici- 

pating insurance (at 4 per 

cent., Carlisle net premi- 

um); and $1,078,113.65 non- 

participating (at 5 per 

cent., Carlisle net premi- 

um). 
Dividends outstanding..... 


Divisible surplus.............++ cove casa 4. 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554.41, the~ 
Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend, available on settlement of next annual 
premium to participating policies, proportioned: 
to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium, if the policy-holder so 
elect. 

During the "year, 8.834 policies have been issued, . 
insuring $26,621,000. 


TRUSTEES. 


MoRRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
DAVID Dows, HENRY BOWERS, 
IsAAO C. KENDALL, CHARLES L. ANTHONY, . 
DANTEL 8. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
Hewry K. BoGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
OHN MAIRS, EDWIN Hoyt, 

mM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, — 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
Wu. A. BooTs, Cor’s R. BOGERT, M.D. . 


MORRIS eee ~ 


ae H. dane. 
tce-Pres. and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., and GEORGE : 
WILKES, M.D., Medical Examiners. 








CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Ee - 
aminer 
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Harm and Garden. 


THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


OT altogether satisfactory have the political 
and commercial relations of the ‘‘ Patrons of 
Husbandry’’ everywhere been. At times, indeed, 
their best friends have feared that they were captured 
by the politicians. The order, nevertheless, survives 
and grows, and if evil features are developed in certain 
directions, good ones crop out elsewhere, and upon the 
whole the establishment of a Grange in a rural district 
tends to foster the intellectual activity of both sexes, 
and break up the social monotony that is too apt to 
revail in such regions. It is, in short, the first step 
ward that much-to-be-desired co-operation which 
wise men have for years been advocating. Farmer’s 
families have notoriously suffered more from isolation 
than from almost all other causes combined, and this 
has been especially true of wives and daughters, who 
have been comparatively unable to see or hear any- 
thing outside the home-circle. To them and to all, the 
Grange meeting is a most welcome source of amuse- 
ment and instruction. It may naturally become the 
foundation for libraries, for lectures, and for various 
social pleasures, which cannot but have an im- 
proving influence, directly upon the manners, tempers 
and morals, and indirectly upon the agricultural suc- 
cess of all concerned. The great danger of the order 
is from the politicians. If it continues to increase its 
numbers and perfect its organization, it will become a 
tempting prize for candidates of all sorts. A popular 
member of a local Grange can easily, if he has any of 
the address which ordinarily marks the office-seeker, 
get himself elected to some position which is to be 
filled by the suffrages of his fellow patrons. This 
may be all very well at first, but the intrigues and 
caucusses which will inevitably follow have in them 
elements of discord which must eventually rob the 
order of its best and. simplest features. We shall en- 
deavor from time to time to print items of general 
interest to the order, and shall report as fully as pos- 
sible such meetings as that which is now in session 
at St. Louis. In concluding this paragraph we may 
give the latest report of membership. On the Ist of 
January, as reported by the National Secretary, O. 
H. Kelley, of Georgetown, D. C., there were 10,015 
subordinate Granges in working order, with an 
aggregate membership of 751,125. These are estab- 
lished in every state in the Union except Delaware. 
This gives an average membership of 75 to each 
Grange, but of course the range above and below this 
figure is very wide. 











WATERING STOCK. . 


F animals when in a wild state are guided by 
an infallible instinct in regard to eating and 
drinking, they lose this instinct after a few generations 
of domestication. We are disposed to believe, however, 
that innumerable wild horses and cattle perish from 
imprudence in this respect. Certainly’ our domestic 
live stock cannot be trusted to select its own hours if 
we expect to bring it to a high state of perfection. 
Especially is this true in regard to drinking cold water 
in the winter. It is too often the practice to turna 
stable-full of cattle out into the yard on a cold morn- 
ing, and allow them to crowd by turns to the trough, 
the weak being of course kept away to the last, all 
standing about, chilled and uncomfortable, to their 
direct disadvantage in loss of flesh and appetite. An 
animal will often refuse to drink the ice-cold water of 
a trough early in the morning, and this is possibly a 
bit of prudence taught it by that instinct to which we 
have just, rather increduously, referred. The factis 
that animals whose whole systems are in harmony 


with the eemparatively warm air of the stable are. 


quite unfit to go at once into the freezing temperature 
of a winter morning, and still less in a state to chill 
their organs of digestion and assimilation by a half- 
bucket or so of ice-water. If it is impracticable to 
water them in the stable, the door should be left open 
fora while that the animals may be gradually prepared 
for the change in temperature. It is said that if two 
milch cows are watered in the morning, one from the 
trough, and the other with water from which the chill 
has been taken, a difference will very soon be noticed 
in favor of the latter. 

We notice by the way a plan practiced by the editor 
of the Working Farmer, whereby he prevents the ice 
from forming to an inconvenient thickness in his out- 
of-doors watering-trough. When he goes to his barn 
at about 9 o’clock to see that all is safe for the night, 
he breaks a hole through the thin ice which has usually 
formed by that time, and lowers the water by dipping 
out three or four quarts, The whole process of freez- 
ing has then to be repeated, and in the morning there 
are two thin coats of iee which may be readily broken 
up, and will generally melt in the course of a few 
hours. To the inquiring mind it will at once occur that 
by having a faucet or a movable plug at the bottom of 
the trough, the ice-breaking and dipping process may 
be dispensed with. An unbroken sheet of ice on top 
will be a more effectual check to farther freezing than 
a sheet with a hole in it, though it may be best to make 
an opening with the point of a nail or knife to prevent 
the ice from breaking by atmospheric pressure when 
the water is removed from below. 








We are glad to learn that our Western States are 
waking up to the importance of fish-eulture. Along 
the great lakes the supply of fish is still abundant, but 
in the interior there are many places where, to use the 
language of the Prairie Farmer, “it hardly pays a boy 
to ‘play hookey’ any more to go a-fishing on Saturday 
afternoon in the smaller streams, and this is a sad state 
of things.”” Undoubtedly the time will come, and that 
before long, when there will be more or less fish- 
culture in all the Western States, and the sooner the 
necessary legislation is had on the subject the better. 
The Eastern States are already beginning to reap the 
benefit of the measures which have been adopted with- 
in a few years, and there is no reason why the whole 
Mississippi watershed should not be laid under similar 
laws. Of course there is no need of such laws as are 
referred to in wild regions; but a few fish preserves, 
with the attendant hatching-houses, and so on, in the 
thickly settled regions would, no doubt, be a profitable 
investment. 


Aublisher's Hepartment. 


NEw YorRK, FEBRUARY 11, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


OU know that when a subscription to the 
Christian Union expires the name is taken off 

the list. And the taking a name of is a very shortand 
simple process, for it is only removing the type from 
the forms that print the mailing-list, and that is the 


end of it. On the other hand, to get a name on the \ 


list, it must be taken from the letter bringing the sub- 
scription or renewal, copied into the subscription 
book, copied into the chromo book, and sent to the 
composing-room where the printers set them up in 
type just as they come, together with thousands of 
others. Then this miscellaneous type list comes down 
to the publication office for revision, to make sure that 
names and addresses are correctly printed; and then 
it is sent up again and the type for each address is care- 
fully taken out of the “‘extra galley,” as it is called, 
and placed in its proper position in the town, county, 
and State, where it belongs. When all are revised 
once more, and then the address is ready to be printed 
on the slips and put into the little labeling-machine 
that, under dexterous guidance, pastes the names upon 
the papers. It is thus far easier to get off than to get 
on the list. 
MORAL. 

Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 





MONEY MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 


ANY a man and many a woman who in 
i. ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you will see what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


“IMMEDIATE DELIVERY” 


ITH a full supply in stock of the new 

premiums “Our Boys,” and the old favorite 

pair “ Our GrIR1s,” we are delivering pictures to sub- 

scribers as fast as their names are received and properly 
booked. 

If, therefore, having subscribed for this coming year, 
you have not received your New Premium Pair, ex- 
amine our table of prices and compare it with your 
remittance. If you have sent enough money, drop us 
a line, for there is some error; if you have not sent 
enough, SEND IT! Only, do not look for the Premi- 
ums in less than two weeks from the time we-receive 
your subscription, as it takes that time to properly 
book the names and arrange the premium lists. 

Our premium chromos, frames, etc., are all ready for 
immediate delivery. The rush may be too much for 
us, but we have made such ample provision that we 
feel safe. Meantime the good old maxim must hold— 
Finst ComzE, Fimst SERVED! 














VOX POPULI. 


UR agents continue to send us the most en- 
couraging reports of their work, in which they 
have very gratifying success. See what they say: 


JONESVILLE, Mich. 
“J. B. Forp & Co.: 


“ Dear Sirs:—Chromos were received to-day. They are su- 
perior to any I have seen this year. The subscribers are well 
satisfied, and I am prepared ‘to retract my opinion of “ too 
much chromo.” ‘Our Boys” are very excellent —, in 
every respect. 








SEARSPORT, Me. 
‘“* Everyone is charmed with the ‘ Boys.’ Why are boys liked 
and admired more than girls? is the life query of your _— 








MONTREAL, Canada. 

“ Result of two day’s work—33 subscribers. 

The “ Boys” are taking splendidly here ; shall have q larger 
order next week. . 








MILFORD, Me. 
‘“*My outfit received. I can hardly command words to ex- 
press the praise I would bestow on the pictures. All are un- 
surpassed by anything I have ever seen—nothing shart of ne- 
cessity would keep anyone from subscribing when they so 
richly get their money’s worth in the paper, besides the pict~ 
ures. "id 


HAMILTON, Canada. | 
“The chromos are giving unbounded satisfaction. The 
President of Board of Trade, a renewal subscriber, on receiv- 
ing his chromos with frames, pronounced it the best a 
ment he ever made for the money. 
“Yours, very truly, —.” 











RED WING, Minn., Jan. 18, 1874. 

“ Dear Sirs :—Three boxes frames and chromos received O K. 
Glad you sent by freight. Can not do much more now until 
my school is out. All seem pleased with both pictures and 
frames, which makes it pleasant delivering. Think I shall 
work for you this summer exclusively. ’ 4 

“Very truly yours, —.” 





Writsens CrossinG, N. H. ; 
** Wait a bit—I’ll send my subscription money just as soon 
as I can lay my hands on it. Have one dollar in cash and two 
dozen eggs towards it now, but the panic has struck my heng 
so that eggs come in slowly—must have the paper anyhow. 
“ ” 


FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


T considerable trouble we have made ar- 
rangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Canvass- 
ing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate 
of charges: 














é For either For j 
S DESCRIPTION. Size. |OUR Boys|?LYMOUTH 
a or PULPIT 
OUR GIRLS. PREMIUM, 
No.1 be Tovsiee Frame 
wn in Agent’s one 
sey Full Gilt, stencilled.|1 inch.| $110 90 90 
“ 2/Oiled Walnut and Gilt..../2“* 210 1%. 
“ 3/Polished WalnutandGilt./2  “ 2 85 16 
“4 Carved Polished Walnut 
RIK sax 20s<scc0c3055- ya 3 65 215 
© §]Wull Gilt....ccccccccsoroveee(2 270 1% 
“ 6/Full Gilt, stencilled....... i 450 2% 
“ |Full Gilt, Belgian pattern./3  “ 5 80 875 

















Samples of the frames wili be shown by the Agents, 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. 

pa __________ 


THE NEW PREMIUMS. ’ 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures,’ 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. Or the four pictures will be 
presented to every subscriber for Two Years. The 
additional price for mounting and free delivery to 
the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 
RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. Erruer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........0....005+ $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
tian Unton for two years at..... ..ccceccececcsccsseees 675 


8. The new CROSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 


4. ErrH=rR pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one t 


_6. Bors pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 


mounted, will be DELIVERED ‘with the Christjan 
Union for two years, ee 
WOOT, Abe rvcccseoee POR eeeeeee 10 60 








